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A1 Beaulieu & family 
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Remembering Mary E. Stuart 

Robert E. Lee 



Across a span of many years, members of the Ottawa Field-Naturalists' Club 
enjoyed Mary Stuart’s cheerful and helpful presence at meetings, on field trips, and 
in many of the Club’s working groups. She joined the OFNC back in 1945, and, as 
time passed, served on Council as well as on various committees. In recognition of 
these contributions, she was made an Flonorary Member in 1980. Mary died in the 
summer of 2004 at the age of 92. 
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Mary grew up in Galt, Ontario, in a family that taught its boys to cook and sew, and 
the girls to use tools for everyday jobs. “Each of us had a tool box" her sister Peggy 
says, “and at Christmas received another tool to go in it.” “In our home,” she 
recalls, “everyone sang as we worked together. Mary sang in the church choir, using 
her lovely alto voice.” 

Mary came to Ottawa in 1942 to work for Munitions and Supplies. She became a 
member of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, volunteered with the Red Cross, and 
gradually made friends in her new home. She came to the OFNC as an amateur at a 
time when the organization was still largely directed and led by scientists, 
remembers her friend Sheila Thomson. Undaunted, Mary entered enthusiastically 
into Club activities, beginning with the popular Bird Study Group. 

She subsequently became a founding member of the dynamic mid-century Fern 
Group, which later evolved into an orchid-study group. In every Club endeavour in 
which she became involved, she took on those tasks, large and small, that needed 
doing. By helping with meetings, welcoming new members, leading nature walks, 
and sharing her enjoyment of natural history she earned the respect, friendship and 
affection of generations of local naturalists. 

With her friends Edith Ikeda and Dorothy Black, Mary skied on the Camp Fortune 
trails. At a cottage in Muskoka, they birded, botanized and berry-picked by day, 
and watched the antics of flying squirrels by lamplight. 

In 1967, as a Canadian Centennial conservation project, Mary bought a rugged and 
remote block of land centred on an abandoned farm, deep in the Pakenham Hills 
west of Ottawa. She raised a tidy little cabin there and Dorothy fondly recalls them 
warming their feet at Mary’s wood stove after a day of snowshoeing. Each spring, 
she and her friends thrilled to find the first, sweet-scented Trailing Arbutus blossoms 
down close to the freshly uncovered ground. 

Every year, until her legs would no longer carry her over the hills to her cabin, Mary 
would lead her fellow OFNC members on a springtime ramble. The trail led further, 
down to a cluster of old log buildings dating to the 1880s—for she never let anyone 
forget that this had once been a working farm. Beyond the irregular little fields, with 
their lichen-encrusted stone piles, lay unbroken woodlands, high granite barrens, and 
sparkling blue beaverponds, all spreading out to the horizon. It was into this 
wonderful, beckoning world that she invited the young people of the Macoun Field 
Club, and surely no one has benefited more fully than they from her generosity over 
the next 35 years. 

Trusting in their sense of responsibility, Mary accorded them all “roaming rights,” 
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turning them loose to discover the unfettered freedom of the wild places. Even now, 
many Macouners first learn wilderness camping skills on Mary’s wild lands. It is a 
place where children, some of whom may never have eaten a berry off a bush or 
sipped water from a clear woodland stream, can acquire a taste for exploration, and 
as teenagers, gain a real sense of connection to the land. 

For a number of years, astonished Macouners would encounter Mary, Edith and 
Dorothy struggling through the bush with walking sticks and canes. But eventually, 
Mary found that she could only share in the reports of those great adventures. 
Finally, she arranged with her friend and wild lands neighbour Gerry Lee for all this 
to continue—and it does, to this day. 

Several people have contributed to this tribute, and 1 have borrowed freely from the 
recollections of Mary’s sister Peggy Stuart, friends Dorothy Black and Sheila 
Thomson. The photograph featured in this article was taken Barbara Gaertner. 

Interested readers may wish to look up the Honorary Member citations in T&L (14 
(4): 124-125) and The Canadian Field-Naturalist (95(4): 479) or view the Macoun 
Club Web pages featuring “Pakenham” under “Memories,” or go directly to: 
http://www.magma.ca/~bamhie/mfc/memories/pak2.html. 


Remembering Eileen 

Connie Clark 

On June 5, 2005 Eileen Evans passed away. Along Life’s journey, most of us are 
fortunate enough to meet a few really nice people. Unfortunately, it is only after 
they die that we discover how much more there was to them than met the eye. When 
I spoke with some of her friends and family, a number of themes were repeated over 
and over—good company, cheerful, fun, quiet and competent. 

This war bride left her life in England for a life in Manitoba. She raised three 
children: Robert, Elizabeth and David. In 1956 she moved to Ottawa and worked 
for years with the Committee of the Adjustment at City Hall. She volunteered with 
the Ottawa Historical Society, and the Friends of the Farm. An energetic walker, she 
completed the end-to-end walk from Cataraqui (Kingston) to Richmond Landing 
(Ottawa) while a member of the Rideau Trail Club. 

At the first Fletcher Wildlife Garden volunteer gathering, Eileen planted trees. In 
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1974 she became a member of the Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club and over time she 
served as Corresponding Secretary for the Executive Council, and also on the 
Excursions and Lectures Committee. She organised the purchase of provisions and 
recruited kitchen volunteers for the OFNC’s annual soirees. More recently, she will 
be remembered as the lovely white-haired lady who served refreshments at the 
Club’s monthly meetings at the Canadian Museum of Nature. Frank Pope 
remembers how extremely helpful she was to him when the OFNC hosted the 
Federation of Ontario Naturalists’ annual meeting and conference in 1993. How 
blessed were those that met her! 



Conservation Matters 


Frank Pope 

The following report touches upon the most recent issues dealt with by the 
Conservation Committee. 

Ontario Nature - Eastern Ontario 

After much effort over the years to draw the provincial government’s attention to the 
need for reconciling legislation affecting environmental and natural heritage issues, 
we decided to seek support from other clubs in eastern Ontario. Cliff Bennett, the 
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new chair of the Eastern Ontario group of clubs affiliated with Ontario Nature, was 
sympathetic and featured it at the fall meeting, hosted by the Vankleek Hill and 
District Nature Society at Alfred College. The afternoon was dedicated to a 
workshop on capacity building to help clubs protect local natural areas. The group 
was introduced to the preparation required, relevant legislation, people to contact, 
timing, tactics, etc. A case study involving changes to the Alfred Sewage Lagoon 
which affected nesting habitat was then examined with respect to the points brought 
out earlier. The session wound up with a visit to the Alfred Sewage Lagoon. 

Richmond Conservation Area 

The City has announced that responsibility for the management of the Richmond 
Conservation Area will be delegated to the Rideau Valley Conservation Authority. 
The city claimed one of the cells to use as a temporary back-up in case the trunk line 
sewer cannot handle the flow. The Conservation Authority is negotiating with the 
City on this cell and is working on a management plan. 

Alfred Bog 

The Alfred Bog Committee met on October 19. It was the final week for the 
contract employee who was working on matters pertaining to the Alfred Bog. 

She reported that a draft application for “Ramsar” status had been prepared and 
approved in principle. The next step is to gather the signatures of all property 
owners holding land in the bog. With the approval of the governments of Ontario 
and Canada, the application will be forwarded by the Canadian Wildlife Service to 
the Ramsar Convention Bureau in Gland, Switzerland. Canada is a signatory to the 
Convention on Wetlands signed in 1971 and Mer Bleue has been designated as a 
Ramsar site. 

A new trail sign was installed at the board walk. A database of Alfred Bog 
documents has been produced and is available on a CD. 

An issue on bog management has arisen. Currently the South Nation Conservation 
manages the board walk which is a key point in Prescott-Russell’s environmental 
tourism program. The terms negotiated in the acquisition of property in the bog 
specified that property acquired would be managed by Ontario Parks as a nature 
reserve. Parks policy for nature reserves is predicated upon protection and 
discourages visitors. Although it has this responsibility, Ontario Parks does not have 
an approved management plan for the bog nor any resources to manage it. The 
Alfred Bog Committee is trying to reconcile these conflicting positions. 

Pesticide By-Law 

On behalf of the Club, the Conservation Committee endorsed the city's draft by-law 
to ban the cosmetic use of pesticides. At the time of writing. City Council was evenly 
divided, and scheduled to debate the issues again in November. 
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Larose Forest 

The United Counties of Prescott and Russell, which has been managing Larose Forest 
has delegated this responsibility to South Nation Conservation. 

Please check the Conservation pages on the OFNC web site 
( http./Avww.ofnc.ca/conservation ) for more information and updates. 


Photographers and Artists . . . The 
Soiree is coming! 

Phil Jeffreys 

Please keep those cameras and brushes working and keep next year’s Soiree in mind 
to display some of your nature-inspired projects covering Summer, Fall, Winter and 
Spring. Next year’s Soiree will be held on Saturday 29 April 2006 at Saint Basil’s 
Church, Maitland Avenue, at 7:30 p.m. The church is 14 km south of Carling (about 
a seven minute walk). 

We had a super display of paintings and photographs last year much to the enjoyment 
of everyone. 

Although the principal purpose of the display is our mutual appreciation of nature, 
participants are allowed to put price tags on pictures they are prepared to sell. 

We look forward to entries from members of all skill levels, beginners through 
advanced. These may be as photographs, paintings, marquetry or in any other art 
medium. All participants should put their Name, Address and Phone Number of the 
back of each picture. A tag on the front of the picture may show a Title and a Price, 
only. 

Although some form of mounting is preferable, (e.g., in simple “WalMart” type 
frames or on stiff cardboard) as this best protects the pictures, un-mounted pictures 
(4” x 6" minimum) are also acceptable providing we are able to mount these, 
temporarily onto Bristol board. 

Your pictures can be brought to the church hall after 6.00 p.m. when supervision will 
be present. Ifyou have any questions, please call Phil Jeffreys at 721-0139. 
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Observations on Local Field Trips 
(Arnprior Area) - Annual Meeting 
of the Dragonfly Society of the Americas 

(DSA), 2005 

P.M. Catling, B. Kostiuk, C. Lewis and B. Bracken 

Local field trips took place on 10 and 11 July with different groups visiting the same 
locations (Table 1) on the two consecutive days. Seven locations were visited with 'A 
to 1 'A hours at each site. The furthest site was 22 km from Arnprior. The weather on 
both days was hot and sunny with temperatures reaching 35°C. A participant from 
Austin, Texas, commented that he did not “think that it got that hot up here . . . 
another 10 degrees and it would be 
just like Texas.” Nevertheless the 
groups remained generally energetic 
and good-natured, and the river and 
stream locations provided welcomed 
relief for those who were able to get 
their feet (or more than their feet) 
wet. Landowners Liza Badham (site 
2), Neil Stewart (site 5), Dale Dean 
(site 1) and John Trudeau (site 7) 
kindly provided permission and 
assistance. 

On the first day there were 17 cars 
and 35 people and on the second day 
there were 10 cars and 25 people. 

The groups were diverse and 
included DSA members, local 
photographers, federal and provincial 
government biologists, and members 
of the Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club 
and the McNamara Field Naturalists 
of Arnprior. It was a major Figure 1. Jessica Ware from Rutgers University 

educational experience for many presented a paper at the symposium. Her 
(Figure 1). daughter Aeshna is naturally committed to the 

study of dragonflies. Photo by B. Kostiuk. 
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Much information was 
shared and people were 
very pleased to have an 
opportunity to meet some 
of the well-known 
scientific experts 
including Nick Donnelly 
(editor of the DSA 
newsletter), Sid Dunkle 
(author of “Dragonflies 
Through Binoculars . . 
Figure 2) and Michael 
May (co-author of the 
two basic textbooks on 
North American 
dragonflies). 

The outing began at the 
fishless ponds in a 
recently excavated sand 
quarry. The sandy 

Figure 2. Sid Dunkle, author of "Dragonflies Through substrate and limited 

Binoculars: a Field Guide to the Dragonflies of North ac|uat ' c vegetation 

America enjoys a visit to “Scoops ” in Pakenham. Photo £ r °' ’, ded f s P ec *®' 

by B. Kostiuk, 10 July 2005. bree , dlng hab,tat for 

hundreds of recently 

emerged Saffron-winged Meadowhawks (Sympetrum costiferum). Also characteristic 
of this habitat (in this region) was the uncommon and local Amber-winged 
Spreadwing (Lestes eurinus). Several people obtained good photos of this species. 
Equally local and characteristic, the Azure Bluet (Enallagma aspersum) was seen and 
a few were captured. Many pairs of the very attractive Calico Pennant ( Celithemis 
elisa) were ovipositing in shallow areas of the pool. Another local damsel, largely 
confined to recent pit ponds in the region, the Northern Bluet ( Enallagma 
cyathigerum) was present. Nick Donnelly was particularly interested in collecting this 
species for further study so he enthusiastically solicited donations from others. A few 
Wandering Gliders ( Pantala flavescens ) were seen here but nowhere else. These 
migrants use the sandy pit ponds to produce a generation that moves south in the fall. 
This site was rich and productive (Table 2) with 25 species recorded over the two 
visits. 

Large rivers are another special habitat for certain species of dragonflies and the 
Ottawa river near the Quyon ferry provided a good example. This is one of the few 
stretches of water in the province where the Cobra Clubtail ( Gomphus vastas) and the 
Elusive Clubtail ( Stylurus notatus) occur. Hundreds of shed skins of S. notatus were 
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found along the shore and two emergences were observed. Many Cobra Clubtails 



Figure 3. Stalking three species of Spiketail dragonflies (Cordulegaster) on a tiny 
stream on the north side of Mount Pakenham. Photo by B. Kostiuk, 10 July 2005. 

were seen and photographed. A few Midland Clubtails (Gomphus fraternus) were 
present and the riverine Powdered Dancers (Argia moesta) were common. Twenty- 
three species were recorded. Of additional interest at the river was the Eastern Tailed 
Blue Butterfly (Cupido ( Everes ) comyntas) a tiny and rare species that may have only 
recently become established as a permanent resident in the district (T&L 37(3): 112). 

It was netted by Chris Michener. Other butterfly species of interest included our Pearl 
Crescent (Phycioides tharos ), Northern Broken Dash (Wallengrenia egeremet) and 
Deleware Skipper (Anatrytone logon seen at site 4). 

Both groups had lunch on the Mississippi River at Pakenham. The highlight here was 
the rare Rapids Clubtail (Gomphus quadricolor) which landed on the rocks along the 
shore beside the rapids with the well known 5-span stone bridge in the background. 
Twenty-three species were recorded here, among them the very attractive Rainbow 
Bluet (Enallagma antennatum). An impressively large Snapping Turtle (Chelydra 
serpentina) was also captured and released at this site. 
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A small stream, 
little more than an 
inch deep and two 
feet wide (Figure 3) 
produced larvae of 
the Twin-spotted 
Spiketail 
(Cordulegaster 
maculata) and it 
was hoped that an 
adult of this 
denizen of shady 
woodland streams 
would appear. The 
group positioned 
itself tightly along 
the road facing the 
forest and Oliver 
Flint from the 
Smithsonian waited 
by the trickling 
stream. Suddenly 

a spiketail dashed Figure 4. The rare and local Arrowhead Spiketail (Cordulegaster 
out of the obliquaj. Specimen shown courtesy of Oliver Flint). Photo by 

shadows. Oliver p.M. Catling. 
netted it and the 

group had a close-up look at a rare Arrowhead Spiketail ( Cordulegaster obliqua, 
Figure 4). Next, a Delta-spotted Spiketail (Cordulegaster diastatops) landed on a 
fence beside the stream and many photographs were taken. It was a surprise to see 
three different species of these large, green-eyed and boldly yellow-marked 
dragonflies at the same place and the Arrowhead was a new county record. A 
damselfly associated with small seepages and springs, the Aurora Damsel 
(Chromagrion conditurn ) was also found here and abundant Ebony Jewelwings 
(Calopteryx maculata) with black wings and metallic emerald bodies made the place 
seem tropical. A total of 10 species were recorded at this brief stop. The second 
group had a little more time and stopped at another similar stream nearby. Jewelwings 
were abundant there as well and were very photogenic. A few Dragonhunters 
(Hagenius brevistylus) were also seen and their large size and build, suiting them well 
to a diet of other dragonflies, captured the interest of the group. 


The stony, fast-flowing Waba River was cool and semi-shaded and was a nice place to 
be on two very hot afternoons (Figures 5 - 7). Two gomphids of fast-moving rocky 
streams were the highlight and both perched on rocks with abdomens held vertically 
providing numerous opportunities for photographs. The Least Clubtail (Stylogomphus 
albistylus. Figure 8), about the same size as the numerous Powdered Dancers ( Argia 
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moesta), and also with a white-tipped abdomen, could be 



Figure 5. Oliver Flint (bent over) demonstrating that the “river pennies" are beetle 
larvae. Many had seen the mobile flattened life forms, but few knew what they were. 
Photo by B. Kostiuk. 


distinguished by its more rapid and agile flight. Rusty Snaketails (Ophiogomphus 
rupinsulensis) appeared from the trees every so often and then were gone again, as is 
characteristic of their behaviour. However, on 10 July one posed on a mid-stream 
rock long enough to allow many close-up photographs. 


An old sand pit with some shallow drying pools was the next stop. Here White-faced 
Meadow hawks (Sympetrum obtrusum) had recently emerged from pools with six 
inches of water and the shallow pools were also apparently home to four species of 
spreadwings. However, this clearing in the extensive Canadian Shield mixed forest 
was actually mostly of interest due to the high diversity of species that had emerged 
elsewhere and wandered in. In particular there were several Halloween Pennants 
(Celithemis eponina) perching on twigs here at the northern limit of their range. Late- 
flying American Emeralds ( Cordulia shurtleffii), Hudsonian Whitefaces (Leucorrhinia 
hudsonica) and Chalk-fronted Corporals ( Ladona julia) were present. Jerrell Daigle 
discovered two Emeralds, Williamson’s ( Somatochlora williamsoni) and Brush-tipped 
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Figure 6. The "remains ” of the group on the Waba River after the first (very hot) day. 
Gordon Lewer is absent from the photo. Towering at the back centre is Daniel Bogar 
with Ailsa Donnelly on his right and Yvette Liautaud on his left. On the far right- 
hand side of the photo is DSA president Roy Beckemeyer. On the left at the back are 
Bob Bracken (with net) and Chris Michener (co-author of the annotated checklist of 
the dragonflies of Renfrew County). In front of Chris is Anne DeGoff and in front of 
Bob is Christina Lewis. There are 13 nets, 5 cameras, and 6 pairs of binoculars in 
the photo. If you only counted 12 nets it is because Nick Donnelly's (very sporting) 
net is literally off (the top of) the page! Photo by B. Kostiuk at Waba, 10 July 2005. 

( S. walshii ), flying in the shadows along the woods road. This site proved to be the 
most diverse with 28 species on the first day, 28 on the second and a total of 30 for 
both days. Also of local interest was the Sweetflag Spreadwing (Lestes forcipatus). 

The final stop was White Lake fen, where the group photographed the large black 
larvae of the very rare Bogbean Buekmoth (Hemileuca sp.), one of the late-flying giant 
silk moths that feeds exclusively on Bogbean (Menyanthes trifoliata). Rose Pogonia 
Orchids (Pogonia ophioglossoides) were also photographed. Among the dragonflies 
at this site were a late Common Baskettail (Epitheca cynosura) along with more 
Halloween Pennants and Williamson’s Emeralds. The fen produced nine species of 
dragonflies. 

On the second day some of the group, led by Peter Burke and Carl Rothfels, went to 
the nearby (5 km S) but more extensive Hayes Bay fen where they added Elfin 
Skimmer (Nannothemis bella ) to the regional field trip list. Finally most of the group 
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participated in viewing 
and catching the dusk¬ 
flying Stygian 
Shadowdragons 
(Neurocodulia 
yamaskanensis) on the 
Madawaska River right 
outside the Quality Inn in 
Arnprior. Ten species 
were recorded by another 
group on a visit to 
“Gillies Grove," an old 
growth pine stand beside 
the Ottawa River in the 
town of Arnprior, but 
none of these were 
additional. 


Figure 7. Perhaps this explains why Gordon Lewer 
(former Algonquin Park Naturalist), is missing from the 
group picture. Photo by B. Kostiuk. 


The consecutive visits on 
two days of similar 
weather allowed a 
comparison of numbers 
following collecting and 


disturbance. The most 
popular species at the quarry 
for collecting was Lestes 
eurinus; eight of the 13 seen 
were collected on the first 
day, but 30 were seen on the 
second. The most popular 
species to collect on the 
Ottawa River was Gomphus 
vastas which was much more 
common on the second day 
when 20 were encountered. 

On the W aba River 
Stylogomphus albistylus was 
just as common on the second 
day as on the first, despite 
the fact that several were 
collected. There is thus 
evidence that dragonfly 
populations are not as 
disturbed as we might 



Figure 8. A male Least Clubtail (Stylogomphus 
albistylus) handstands on a rock in the riffles of the 
Waba River. This small clubtail was one of the most 
photographed dragonflies on the local field trips. This 
excellent photo was taken by Bev Wigney 10 July 2005. 
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imagine by monitoring and collecting activities. There are obviously many more 
dragonflies present than were seen and many were not caught despite a large crowd 
with nets. 

Each evening the group met to tally the records and discuss significant observations 
(Table 2). The final master list for the local field trips included 68 species and most 
people saw at least 55 of them. The number of species that could be easily seen in this 
area at this time of year is probably 80, but considering that the observations were 
casual with much time devoted to photography and discussion, and that the weather 
was hot, the total observed is impressive. The ten species of Gomphids was 
particularly notable and this group included many of the major highlights as noted 
above. 

It was obvious that the participants enjoyed the local field trips and many visitors from 
the US to our small comer of northeastern North America were impressed with the 
Ottawa valley landscape and fauna. 

P. M. Catling ( catlingp@agr.gc.ca ), C. Lewis ( hagenius@primus.ca ). 


Table 1. Locations visited during local field trips. 


Location 

County 

Lat. 

Long. 

(1) Recently excavated sand pit ponds 

6 km ESE of Arnprior 

Ottawa-Carleton 

45.4154 

-76.2818 

(2) Ottawa River, S side upstream 
from Quyon ferry crossing 

Ottawa-Carleton 

45.5109 

-76.2212 

(3) Mississippi River at Pakenham 

Lanark 

45.3445 

-75.0115 

(4) small stream 3.5 km E of Waba 

Lanark 

45.3481 

-76.4144 

(5) small stream 5 km E of Waba 

Lanark 

45.3519 

-76.3953 

(6) Waba River at Waba 

Renfrew 

45.3484 

-76.4591 

(7) old sand pit and shallow pools with 
much aquatic vegetation, S side of 
Three Mile Bay, White Lake 

Lanark 

45.2525 

-76.4807 

(8) White Lake Fen 

Renfrew 

45.3371 

-76.4983 

(9) Hayes Bay Fen 

Lanark 

45.3371 

-76.4983 

(10) Madawaska River at Arnprior 

Renfrew 

45.3124 

-76.4581 

(11) Other locations in local area (see text) 
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Table 2. Species recorded at locations visited on the local field trips showing approximate numbers observed over the 2-day 
period. See table 1 for location data. For species without location details see text above. All numbers refer to adults. No species 
were recorded from a site only as larvae. 
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Gomphus exilis 
Gomphus fraternus 
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Gomphus vastas 
Hagenius brevistylus 
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Celithemis eponina 
Erythemis simplicicollis 
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Feather grass (Calamagrostis 
epigejos) in the Ottawa District 

Stephen Darbyshire 

Feather grass ( Calamagrostis epigejos (L.) Roth) is a Eurasian grass introduced into 
North America both as a plant for soil stabilization and as an accidental introduction 
(Dore 1967, Weintraub 1953). Although first introduced to North America in 1914 
(Weintraub 1953), it was not detected in Ontario until 1948 (Dore and McNeill 
1980). It goes under a variety of common names (with lots of orthographic variants) 
including feather grass, feather reed grass, chee, chee reed grass, chee reedgrass, chee 
woodreed, wood small-reed and bush grass. Because of the large fluffy 
inflorescences it is becoming more popular as an ornamental plant with several 
varieties available in nurseries. Although it has been known as a roadside or railway 
line weed in a number of places in Ontario for many decades (Dore and McNeill 
1980, Aiken et al. 1 989), it was first discovered in the Ottawa area by Clarrie 
Frankton only in 1983. 

Clarrie found a patch on a raised mound of dumped soil in the planted pine woods 
south of Robinson Road between Bells Corners and Kanata. It is a mystery as to how 
it might have come to this spot, but presumably its introduction dates to a time prior 
to the National Capital Commission’s acquisition when a golf course development 
had been planned for the site. The mound on which the feather grass grows is clearly 
visible on aerial photos as early as 1962. 

Since Clarrie’s discovery, two other locations with small populations have been 
found in the Ottawa area. In November 2004 another colony was found along the old 
CPR rail line just southwest of Stittsville between Walker Road and Jinkinson Road. 
Here it grows in small patches in the ditch and embankment of the old Canadian 
Pacific rail line as it passes through some dense mixed Eastern White Cedar woods. 

Another patch of feather grass was found growing at the Central Experimental Farm 
(CEF) in the roadside ditch along Prince of Wales Drive (Fig. 1). The colony, which 
extends for about 30 metres along the road, is on the west side of the road just south 
of the entrance to the Fletcher Wildlife Garden. Here it is growing in the gravelly 
soil of the ditch and spreading into the heavier soils of the nearby hedgerow of 
planted lilacs (Syringa vulgaris L.), Black Locust (Robinia pseudoacacia L.) and 
False Indigo Bush (Amorpha fruticosa L.). It has not spread into the adjoining fields 
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because these are regularly mown. Other grasses growing with feather grass in the 
ditch include Smooth Brome ( Bromus inermis Leyss.), Canary Reed Grass (Phalaris 
arundinacea L.) and Quackgrass ( Elymus repens (L.) Gould). 



Figure 1. Feather grass growing densely in the ditch along Prince of Wales Drive 
through the Central Experimental Farm. July 2005. The open diffuse inflorescences 
are the feather grass and the smaller more compact inflorescences, towards the 
background, are Canary Reed Grass fPhalaris arundinaceae). At this time the 
feather grass inflorescences are open and pinkish or reddish in colour, later with 
maturity they become more compact and straw coloured. 


In the 1930s the forage use of feather grass was tested at the CEF in Ottawa, but was 
abandoned as the plant was “too difficult to confine” (Dore 1 967). In the 1 960s Bill 
Dore grew plants of feather grass in his experimental grass garden at the CEF (Fig. 

2). These plants had been gathered from various places around Ontario and it is 
possible that the colony along Prince of Wales Drive originated as an escape from 
this source. Prince of Wales Drive is, however, a fair way from the original 
experimental plots. It may also be that the plant has come here as a contaminant of 
the seed mix used along the road. It appears that feather grass has independently 
established itself several times along roadsides in Ontario by this method (Dore 1967, 
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Dore and McNeill 1980). 



Figure 2. Feather grass clones growing in the grass nursery at the Central 
Experimental Farm in 1967. Photo by W. G. Dore. 


Once established in an area feather grass is hard to eliminate and usually spreads into 
spots where it is not wanted (Aiken et al. 1989), because of its vigorous creeping 
rhizomes. Gardeners often complain that horticultural plantings do not stay where 
they are put. Dore (1967) warned that although it was useful for remediation and to a 
lesser extent forage, the aggressive and dense growth were characteristics that would 
likely make it a serious weed in the future should populations become more fertile. It 
is considered an invasive species in some parts of the world such as South Africa and 
Australia. Even in Central Europe where the plant is native it is considered an 
aggressive early colonizer of disturbed habitats (Rebele and Lehmann 200 1). 

Feather grass is self incompatible, only forming seeds when two genetically different 
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plants can cross pollinate. Thus in many situations the population is entirely sterile 
since its introduction and establishment is the result of a single plant spreading by 
rhizomes. At the moment with only three well-isolated and sterile colonies, seed 
production is not likely. However, if more populations of different genetic types 
become established seed production will become possible and with it much faster 
spread of colonies. Feather grass may become a serious invasive weed problem once 
populations have reached a critical mass and genetic diversity. Although little can be 
done to stop the inadvertent introduction through contaminated seed, gardeners 
should be discouraged from planting this grass as a way of reducing the rate of 
spread. 
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Clammyweed “At Large” in Ottawa 

Bev McBride 


In the summer of 2004 I noticed Clammyweed, Polanisia dodecandra subsp. 
trachysperma (Torr. & A. Gray)Iltis, growing on the gravel shoulder of Prince of 
Wales Drive near the entrance to the Central Experimental Farm parking lot. I recall 
just three or four plants that year, all on the west side of the road. At the time I 
assumed, without 
looking closely, 
that it was a runt 
version of the 
common garden 
annual Spider 
Flower (Cleome 
hassleriana) 
escaping from the 
Farm’s 
ornamental 
gardens. 

In 2005,1 saw 
(although still 
misidentifying it) 
that the 



Clammyweed had 
spread (Figure 1). 
Many plants were 
growing along 
both sides of the 
road for about 50 
metres south of 
the Fletcher 
Wildlife Garden 
entrance. Also in 
2005, Dave 
Moore noticed 
an unusual plant 
growing on the 



Figure 1. Clammyweed growing on the shoulder of Prince of 
Wales Dr. near the Fletcher Wildlife Garden, facing north. Photo 
by Dave Moore. 
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Shirleys Bay causeway* (Figure 2). 


Figure 2. Clamtnyweed on the Shirleys Bay causeway, with an unidentified 
bystander. Photo by Dave Moore. 


When he pointed it out, I saw that it was the same as the Prince of Wales Dr. plants. 
Closer examination revealed that it was not garden Cleome but its relative Polanisia 
dodecandra subsp. trachysperma, another member of the Capparaceae (caper) family 
(Figure 3). 


Clammyweed is a native North American annual plant found in open, gravelly areas 
from western Quebec to British Columbia and into the southwestern U.S. Ottawa is 
not in the known natural range. The plant does not appear in either the recent 
Vascular Plants of the City of Ottawa with the Identification of Significant Species 
(Brunton, 2005) or in the older Checklist of Vascular Plants of the Ottawa-Hull 
Region, Canada (Gillet and White, 1978). 


Three distinct subspecies have been described. The subspecies trachysperma 
occupies the more western parts of the species’ range and is not known to occur 
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Figure 3. Polanisia dodecandra trachysperma specimen before herbarium pressing 
Photo by Stephen Darbyshire. 


naturally anywhere in 
Ontario or Quebec. It 
is found in the prairie 
provinces, British 
Columbia, all the U.S. 
states west of the 
Mississippi River, and 
in a few states east of 
the Mississippi. 

Although also found in 
the west, the 
subspecies 
dodecandra is found 
further east, ranging 
into southern Ontario 
and western Quebec. 

The southern 
subspecies 

riograndensis is Figure 4. Close-up of flower. Photo by Dave Moore. 

found only in Texas 
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(NatureServe 2005). 

The two northern 
subspecies, 
dodecandra and 
trachysperma , are 
most easily 
distinguished from 
each other by the 
length of their 
stamens. The 
stamens are just 
slightly longer than 
the petals in 
subspecies 
dodecandra, while 
they are about twice 
as long as the petals 

subspecies have whitish, notched petals on small flowers growing in clusters at the 
end ot branching stems. The petal sizes also differ, with dodecandra petals usually 
4-10 mm long and trachysperma petals general longer at 8-13 mm (Gleason and 
Cronquist, 1991). The leaves are palmate with three leaflets, compared to 5-7 
leaflets of C. hassleriana (Still, 1994) (Figure 5). The whole plant is sticky to touch 
and has a strong odour similar to pine tar. The seeds are produced in upright, 
banana-shaped “pods,” compared to C. hassleriana pods which hang down. The 
Shirleys Bay plants were flowering in mid-July and were still blooming in the third 
week of September. The plants we saw were generally 8-30 inches tall (20-75 cm). 
On Prince of Wales Dr. there were also many small, seedling-sized plants (Figure 6). 

How did the more western form of Clammyweed end up in Ottawa? Could it have 
escaped from gardens? Polanisia dodecandra appears in horticulture as Cleome 
marshalli ‘White Spider’; see, for instance, Diane’s Flower Seeds online catalogue at 
http://www.dianeseeds.com/cleome-white-spider.html. This appears to be the 
trachysperma subspecies. I could not figure out if any Ottawa-area vendors had ever 
sold the plant but, of course, Ottawa gardeners can buy seeds from afar by mail order. 



Figure 5. Close-up of leaves. Photo by Dave Moore. 
in subspecies trachysperma (Fernald, 1 970) (Figure 4). Both 
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Figure 6. Profusion of seedling-sized plants with larger plants on Prince of Wales 
Dr. Photo by Dave Moore 


Clammyweed does 
not appear to be a 
common garden 
plant in Ottawa. I 
have seen it in two 
gardens so far, but 
both cases could be 
accidental. One 
day, just after 
collecting a 
specimen from the 
Prince of Wales 
roadside, I bumped 
into Stephen 
Darbyshire at the 
corner of Carling 
and Parkdale. 

While we were 



Figure 7. Polanisia with Cleome and geraniums in a Carling 
Ave. planter box. Photo by Stephen Darbyshire. 
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Figure 8. Clammyweed with Gomphrena in the Experimental Farm's Ornamental 
Gardens. Photo by Dave Moore. 

The Prince of Wales Dr. plants could have come from the garden, but how did it get 
to the garden in the first place? The seeds are not wind-dispersed but could have 
been carried by animals, or in soil or other landscaping material brought to the 
ornamental gardens from elsewhere. How did it get to the Shirleys Bay causeway? 


looking at the plant in our hands we noticed two more plants growing right beside us 
in a concrete planter box (Figure 7)! They were amid a row of pink geraniums 
(Pelargonium sp.) and a few C. hassleriana plants. The arrangement of the plants in 
the box suggested that the Clammyweed was there by accident. 


Then I found out, via Christine Hanrahan and Colin Freebury, that Clammyweed was 
growing in one of the Central Experimental Farm’s ornamental beds. Friends of the 
Farm lead gardener, Sharon Saunders, told me that 2005 was the second year they 
had found the plant in the garden, but they do not know how it got there. The 
Friends’ gardeners opted to let the plant thrive and in 2005 it formed a healthy patch 
at the back of a Gomphrena (Globe Amaranth) bed (Figure 8). They also 
transplanted some to the Macoun Garden (Figure 9). 
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We found 11 plants growing on a roughly 10 x 30 metre stretch of nearly-bare gravel 
on the east or downriver slope of the causeway. All the plants were near the shore. 
The seeds could have come by water which could suggest a source elsewhere on the 
river. 
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It will be interesting to see 
where Clammyweed next 
appears in our area. 

Except for the plants seen 
in gardens, it seems to 
prefer open gravel so 
perhaps it will not displace 
or compete with existing 
vegetation. We are curious 
to know if anyone else has 
seen this plant around town 
or in the region. 

Specimens have been 
deposited at the herbarium 
of Agriculture and Agri- 
Food Canada in Ottawa 
(Figure 10). 


/ e %• 


Figure 9. In the Experimental Farm's Macoun Garden 
Photo by Colin Freebury. 


You may or may not find 
this plant in your field 
guides at hand. It does not 
appear in my 1968-vintage 
Peterson’s Field Guide to Wildflowers of Northeastern and North-central North 
America. My 1977 Newcomb’s Wildjlower Guide has Polanisia graveolans which is 
a former name of P. dodecandra dodecandra. ( P. d. trachysperma was formerly P. 
trachysperma.) Dave’s 1970 edition of Britton and Brown’s An Illustrated Flora of 
the Northern United States and Canada shows P. graveolans and P. trachysperma . 


*Note - the Shirleys Bay causeway is on Department of National Defence property 
and not open to the public. If firing range conditions permit, birdwatchers may 
obtain permission to walk on the causeway by phoning range control at 991 -5740. 
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Figure 10. Agriculture and Agri-Food Canada herbarium specimen. Photo by 
Stephen Darbyshire. 
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The OFNC’s Pelee trip of 2005 

Roy John 

The OFNC spring field trip to Pelee occurred from 19-22 May. Here are some 
observations made on the excursion. 

Day 1 

Our journey began with the usual long drive down Highway 401 watching for Red¬ 
tailed Hawks and vultures. Our first stop was at Hillman Marsh where we spotted a 
pair of Redheads. Looking down at our feet we realized we were standing next to a 
placid Fox Snake. The marsh contained many shorebirds, including some Wilson’s 
Phalaropes, and lots of gulls, most notably our only two Little Gulls seen on this trip 

Day 2 

We went by the early 
tram to the tip of Point 
Pelee National Park 
where we were greeted by 
a stream of Scarlet 
Tanagers and both 
species of oriole. The tip 
had a mixed flock of gulls 
that included two Lesser 
Black-backed Gulls. We 
walked back, in sunshine, 
through the woods to the 
visitor’s centre, 
identifying several 
warblers, gnatcatchers 
and others. We searched 
for a recently seen Worm¬ 
eating Warbler, but in vain. 

After lunch we continued our walk northwards through Tilden’s Woods. We 
continued to see warblers and other species and were treated to a fine selection of 
wildflowers. We met the bus at the Pine parking lot and continued to the board walk. 
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Part of the 
board walk 
(the best 
part?) was 
closed, and 
the section 
left open was 
dead—we 
saw only a 
few birds 
and a couple 
of turtles. 

We had 
heard that 
the Pelee 
marsh 

productivity 
had dropped, 
but this was 
a disappoint¬ 
ment and a 

shock. We walked through the woods to the beach which was a much more 
productive exercise. 


We agreed to a request to stop at the Pelee Wings store. This was a wonderful shop 
for the naturalist and almost everybody bought something. We will definitely stop at 
the store again. 


Day 3 

After collecting our lunches, we drove through beautiful bright sunshine to Rondeau 
Provincial Park, and stopped at the visitor’s centre. Our first walk was on the Tulip 
trail. It was a beautiful path running between giant Tulip, Shagbark Hickory, and 
Butternut trees. The woodland floor was carpeted with wildflowers and the sun 
sparkled through the new, pale-green leaves. It was a magical experience. As we 
were about the only people on the trail it was very quiet and we could hear several 
species of warblers, but not Prothonotary. However, a pair of these colourful birds 
soon turned up and entertained us. Throughout our walk we were serenaded by 
Wood Thrushes. One of the thrushes paraded across the forest floor singing heartily 
and was in full view for several minutes. 
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We also walked along the Shore trail, adding Red-headed and Red-bellied 
Woodpeckers, Eastern Towhees, Ruby-throated Hummingbirds and a surprising 
Sandhill crane. This was a long (8 km) walk for some of us. 



After lunch we toured the Spicebush trail, another lovely experience, which added 
the Parula Warbler to our list among others. 

In the late afternoon we headed back to Hillman Marsh where we found the shore 
bird population had changed. The phalaropes were gone, but were replaced by 
Whimbrels and Ruddy Turnstones. The flock of Black-bellied Plovers had increased 
to 2000 and they gave a fabulous aerobatic performance whirling in the bright 
sunshine. 

Day 4 

On the way home, we went to the St. Claire Wildlife Refuge as it appeared to be not 
too far off our route. It took a little longer to get to as we had to go a distance east to 
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get a bridge over the River Thames. As soon as we arrived we could hear birds 
calling, an experience so unlike the one we had at the “similar “ marsh at Pelee. In 
our short stay we heard Least Bittern, Moorhen, American Coot, Marsh Wren and 
Virginia Rail. We were told that there were Yellow-headed Blackbirds at the end of 
the trail. Sadly we did not have time to fully explore this interesting place. A Bald 
Eagle flew along the treetops as a parting gesture. During the drive home we went 
from sun through cloud to rain by the time we reached Ottawa . 

We saw or heard 146 species of bird (Table 1), seven species of mammal, six species 
of herptile and about two dozen interesting flowers or trees (Table 2). We had 
lovely weather and a wonderful experience. 


Table I. Point Pelee Bird List for 2005. Daily sightings (numbered 1-4) and trip 
totals are listed for each species. H = Heard. C = Common. 


Species 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Total 

Common Loon 


1 



1 

Pied-billed Grebe 




H 

H 

Double-crested Cormorant 

10 

50 

500 


560 

American Bittern 


1 



1 

Least Bittern 




H 

H 

Great Blue Heron 

10 

4 

2 

3 

19 

Great Egret 

1 


1 


2 

Green Heron 



1 


1 

Turkey Vulture 

15 

30 

C 

4 

C 

Canada Goose 

C 

11 

25 

75 

C 

Mute Swan 



1 


1 

Wood Duck 


2 



2 

Mallard 

C 



8 

C 

Blue-winged Teal 



1 


1 

Northern Pintail 

1 




1 
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Species 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Total 

American Green-winged Teal 

2 




2 

Redhead 

2 




2 

Bufflehead 

2 




2 

Common Merganser 


3 



3 

Red-breasted Merganser 


3 



3 

Osprey 

1 


1 


2 

Bald Eagle 


1 

2 

1 

4 

Northern Harrier 

2 


1 

1 

4 

Sharp-Shinned Hawk 


1 



1 

Cooper’s Hawk 


1 

1 


2 

Red-shouldered Hawk 



1 


1 

Red-tailed Hawk 

12 


2 

6 

20 

American Kestrel 

2 




2 

Ring-necked Pheasant 

H 


1 


1 

Sandhill Crane 



1 


1 

Virginia Rail 




H 

H 

Common Moorhen 




H 

H 

American Coot 



1 

1 

2 

Black-bellied Plover 

15 


2K 

50 

2K+ 

American Golden-Plover 



1 


1 

Semipalmated Plover 

12 


1 


13 

Killdeer 

9 


10 

5 

24 

Greater Yellowlegs 

1 




1 

Lesser Yellowlegs 

4 




4 

Spotted Sandpiper 

2 


2 


4 

Whimbrel 



7 


7 

Ruddy Turnstone 



2 


2 
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OFNC 



Enter from Maitland Avenue (east side), 
just north of the Queensway (a 7 minute walk). 


BUS ACCESS: Take bus number 85, (which passes along Carling 
Avenue) and get off at Maitland Avenue. Walk south on 
Maitland (towards the Queensway) for 0.5km., 
about 7 minutes. St. Basil's is on your left (east side). 

Or take bus #156, which passes along Maitland 
and stops near St. Basil's. 

RESERVATIONS: To order tickets, fill in the Order Form and send it 
along with a cheque before 29 April 2006 to: 

The Ottawa Field-Naturalists' Club 
Box 35069 Westgate P.O. 

Ottawa, ON, K1Z 1A2 










SOIREE 


Wine & Cheese Party 

Saturday, 29 April 2006, at 7:30 p.m. 


Selection of wines 
• Cookies & cake 


• Non-alcoholic punch 
• Tea, Coffee 


•cheese & crackers 
• Fruit 


Join us for some fun at our annual festive evening and mingle with 
fellow naturalists. 

Celebrate with the honoured Winners of our Annual Awards. 

All our photographers and artists are invited to exhibit their works. Prizes 
will be awarded to the "Peoples Choice." 

Mounted pictures are preferred. Un-mounted photographs (4“x 6“ minimum) 
are acceptable providing we can mount these temporarily onto Bristol board. 
Exhibits may be brought to St. Basil's between 4:00 and 7:00 p.m. on the 
day of the Soiree and taken away at the end of the evening. If you have any 
questions concerning transporting these items, phone Phil Jeffreys (721-0139). 

Children of OFNC members (in primary or high school) as well as members 
of the Macoun Field Club are invited to bring their own natural 
history displays. An experienced naturalist will talk to each child about 
their project. 


NAME: 


ADDRESS 


PHONE 


Do you expect to exhibit photographs or art? Yes No Maybe 
Will your child/children be preparing an exhibit? Yes No Maybe 

Tickets Required: Adult(s).@ $10.00; Child (under 18).@ $4 00 

CHEQUE ENCLOSED FOR $... 























1 2 3 4 Total 


Semipalmated Sandpiper 

2 




2 

Least Sandpiper 

6 




6 

Dunlin 

50 




50 

White-rumped Sandpiper 

2 


1 


3 

Short-billed Dowitcher 

2 


20 


22 

Wilson’s Snipe 

1 




1 

Wilson’s Phalarope 

3 




3 

Little Gull 

2 




2 

Bonaparte’s Gull 

C 

C 

IK 


C 

Ring-billed Gull 

C 

c 

50 

50 

C 

Herring Gull 

1 

10 


50 

61 

Lesser Black-backed Gull 


2 



2 

Great Black-backed Gull 


2 



2 

Common Tern 


20 


1 

21 

Forster’s Tern 

c 

6 

25 

8 

C 

Black Tern 

1 



8 

9 

Rock Pigeon 

few 

few 

few 

few 

few/day 

Mourning Dove 

C 

10 

C 

C 

C 

Chimney Swift 


20 

50 


70 

Ruby-throated Hummingbird 



4 

1 

5 

Belted Kingfisher 




1 

1 

Red-headed Woodpecker 


1 

6 


7 

Red-bellied Woodpecker 


1 

3 


4 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 


1 



1 

Downy Woodpecker 


3 

5 


8 

Northern Flicker 



4 

1 

5 

Pileated Woodpecker 

1 




1 
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Species 

Eastern Wood-Pewee 
Least Flycatcher 
Eastern Phoebe 
Great Crested Flycatcher 
Eastern Kingbird 
Yellow-throated Vireo 
Warbling Vireo 
Philadelphia Vireo 
Red-eyed Vireo 
Blue Jay 
American Crow 
Horned Lark 
Purple Martin 
Tree Swallow 
N. Rough-winged Swallow 
Bank Swallow 
Cliff Swallow 
Barn Swallow 
Black-capped Chickadee 
Red-breasted Nuthatch 
White-breasted Nuthatch 
House Wren 
Marsh Wren 
Carolina Wren 
Golden-crowned Kinglet 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher 


1 

1 

1 

2 


6 

C 

C 

1 

C 

5 

3 

20 


? 


2 3 

3 5 

6 10 

1 

H 

1 4 

1 1 

15 2 

3 

C 

10 20 

2 

C 

C 5 

C 10 

1 


C C 

1 2 

2 

8 

4 10 

2 

2 2 

1 
1 

15 15 


4 Total 

9 

2 19 
1 

4 4 

7 
2 

3 20 

1 4 

1 C 

1 37 

C C 

C C 

2 C 

5 C 
1 
5 

3 6 

C C 

3 
2 

8 

1 15 

5 7 

4 
1 
1 

30 
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Species 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Total 

Veery 


1 

1 


2 

Swainson’s Thrush 


4 

1 


5 

Wood Thrush 


H 

4 


4 

American Robin 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

Gray Catbird 


8 

C 


c 

Brown Thrasher 



1 


1 

European Starling 

C 

1 

c 


c 

Cedar Waxwing 


50 

4 


54 

Tennessee Warbler 


2 



2 

Nashville Warbler 


4 



4 

Northern Parula 



1 


1 

Yellow Warbler 



1 


1 

Chestnut-sided Warbler 

10 

C 

C 


C 

Magnolia Warbler 

1 

20 

10 


31 

Cape May Warbler 

1 

15 

10 


26 

Black-throated Blue Warbler 


4 

4 


8 

Yellow-rumped Warbler 


2 

1 


3 

Black-throated Green Warbler 


4 

2 

1 

7 

Blackburnian Warbler 


12 

1 


13 

Bay-breasted Warbler 


10 

1 


11 

Blackpoll Warbler 


1 



1 

Black-and-white Warbler 


3 

3 


6 

American Redstart 


15 

C 


C 

Prothonotary Warbler 



2 


2 

Ovenbird 


1 

H 


1 

Mourning Warbler 


1 



1 

Common Yellowthroat 

1 

5 

C 

2 

C 
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Species 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Total 

Wilson’s Warbler 


1 



1 

Canada Warbler 


1 



1 

Scarlet Tanager 


25 



25 

Eastern Towhee 



4 


4 

Chipping Sparrow 


2 

3 


5 

Song Sparrow 

3 

1 

1 


5 

Lincoln’s Sparrow 



2 


2 

Swamp Sparrow 


2 

H 


2 

White-throated Sparrow 


1 



1 

White-crowned Sparrow 


10 



10 

Northern Cardinal 


10 

10 


20 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak 


20 

20 


40 

Indigo Bunting 


6 



6 

Bobolink 


1 



1 

Red-winged Blackbird 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

Eastern Meadowlark 

1 

1 



2 

Common Grackle 

c 

C 

c 

C 

C 

Brown-headed Cowbird 

c 

C 



C 

Orchard Oriole 


15 



15 

Baltimore Oriole 

3 

45 

30 

5 

83 

Purple Finch 


1 



1 

American Goldfinch 


C 

5 

2 

C 

House Sparrow 

c 

C 

C 

C 

C 
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Table 2. Other significant sightings. 


Mammals 

White-tailed Deer 
Coyote 
Woodchuck 
Grey Squirrel 
Herptiles 
Painted Turtle 
Snapping Turtle 
Fox Snake 

American Toad (heard only) 

Plants 

Northern Blue Violet 
Long-spurred Violet 
Round-leaved Violet 
Northern Jack in the Pulpit 
Wood betony 
Cut-leaved Toothwort 
Large-flowered White Trillium 
Red Trillium 
Spatterdock 
Wood Strawberry 
Sweet Cicely 
Wild Columbine 
Yellow Water Buttercup 
Marsh Marigold 


Porcupine 

Raccoon 

Eastern Chipmunk 
Black Bear (dead) 

Spring Peeper (heard only) 
Grey Treefrog (heard only) 
Invertebrates 
Blue Darner 
Cabbage White 

Blue Phlox 
Wild Geranium 
Wood Anenome 
Pin Cherry 
Bellwort 

False Solomon’s Seal 
May Apple 
Coltsfoot 
Dandelion 
Prickly Pear 
Tulip Tree 
Shagbark Hickory 
Buttercup 
Eastern Red Cedar 
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Check out Nature with the Locals! 


Kathy Conlan 

Ever thought of experiencing the spectacular Pacific salmon run right here in Ontario 
with the Hamilton Naturalists’ Club, do a Lost Rivers Walk with the Toronto Field 
Naturalists or see and hear 250+ bugling, courting elk with the Calgary Field 
Naturalists’ Society? These are some of the fascinating field trips you can join as a 
visiting OFNC member when you’re traveling around Canada. There are field 
naturalists’ clubs right across Canada which offer a wealth of day trips year-round. 
Here’s a sample of their websites. Check them out and when next in town, get in 
touch! 

Some websites for Field Naturalist Organizations: 

Atlantic Canada: http://www.chebucto.ns.ca/Environment/FNSN/ann_page.html. 
Quebec: http://www.camacdonald.com/birding/caquebec.htm. 

Ontario: http://www.ontarionature.org/network/groups_regions.php. 

Ottawa: http://www.ofnc.ca/. 

Almonte, Arnprior and Perth: 

http://www.mvfh.ca/content/activities/local_events.html. 

Pembroke: http://www.renc.igs.net/~cmichener/pafn.index.html. 

Kingston: http://kingstonfieldnaturalists.org/. 

Toronto: http://www.sources.com/tfn/t-mainfm.htm. 

Hamilton: http://www.hamiltonnature.org. 

St. Thomas and area: http://www.naturallyelgin.org/whoisstthomas.shtml. 

Winnipeg: http://www.wilds.mb.ca/urbanat/. 

Calgary: http://www.naturecalgary.com. 

Vancouver: http://www.naturalhistory.bc.ca/VNHS/FieldTrip.htm. 

Victoria: http://home.vicnet.net.au/~fncv/. 

Nanaimo: http://www.nfn.nisa.com/. 
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The Ontario Breeding Bird Atlas 
Year Five (2005): Final Report from 
Region 24 - Ottawa 

Christine Hanrahan 


Introduction 

When we began work on the atlas in the spring of 2001, the five year length of the 
project seemed to stretch into eternity. Now the atlas has come and gone and we 
wonder—where did the time go? In speaking w r ith many of the volunteers my 
impression is one of mixed feelings: a sense of accomplishment that the work is done, 
and done well, a bit of emptiness (is there life after the atlas?), and some relief! It has 
been an intense but very satisfying time, and we’ve collectively amassed a wealth of 
data that in turn will go toward helping develop conservation plans for the protection 
of the very birds we love to watch. 

Atlassing Results - 2005 

Breeding evidence has been found 
for 182 species with a further four 
species requiring the input of the 
Atlas Significant Species Sub¬ 
committee for a final decision 
(they are included in Table 1 but 
listed in italics). This is an 
increase of five species over the 
177 species of the first atlas (1981- 
1985). Confirmed breeding was 
found for 161 species. 

Our criteria for considering a square complete was a minimum of 90 species per 
square west of Ottawa, and 80 species east of the city, with 30 species confirmed 
breeding per square. Partial squares were considered complete if they matched or 
came close to figures set by the last atlas (Table 2). Most squares significantly 
exceeded these numbers. Even the squares in the deepest combelt where the habitat 
diversity is low and the cornfields are high, exceeded the minimum criteria. 

New Species 

Only one new species was added to our regional list in 2005: Blue-gray Gnatcatcher 
on 18VR13, recorded as a possible breeder. However, this species is not a new 


--- 

Please remember that this report is a 
draft only. At the time of writing we 
are still awaiting data from one square, 
and casual observations continue 
coming in, thus the figures given here 
are not final by any means. Final results 
will be available at the main atlas 
website in 2006. 
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breeding bird for the region, having been found on four squares during the first atlas 
and also found breeding after that atlas ended. 

Notes on Other Species 

The first Common Goldeneye for Region 24 was recorded on 18UR90 in 2004. In 
2005 two more squares reported this species, one with confirmed breeding (a brood 
found in a nest box). 

The Palm Warbler first reported for this atlas in 2004 in the Mer Bleue (18VR62), was 
reported again in 2005. However, this time there were excellent observations of two 
families, one in 18VR62, and another in the adjoining square, 18VR52. You may 
recall that the Palm Warbler was also recorded on the first atlas in 18VR62. 

Sandhill Crane numbers continued to climb in our region with 12 squares reporting 
this species, three of them with fledged young. Looking at the adjacent six regions 
(Regions 20, 21, 22, 23, 25 and 26) we find that the Sandhill Crane is widely reported 
from all of them. Last atlas there were no records in any of the eastern Ontario 
regions. 

Increases? 

There have been 
some remarkable 
changes to the 
species maps for 
Region 24 between 
this atlas and the last 
(1981-1985). For 
example, long-time 
birders will recall the 
paucity of Merlin 
observations in the 
region and the fairly 
rapid increase of this 
species in recent 
years. They have 
now been recorded 
on 43 squares 

compared to one Common Yellowthroat. Photo by Gord Belyea 

square last time. 

Ravens have spread dramatically from the western part of the region to throughout the 
entire region (74 squares versus 24 in the first atlas), although they are still absent 
from southern Ontario. Turkey vulture numbers have more than doubled. And of 
course Wild Turkeys are seemingly everywhere. We know that the increase in the 
latter species is due to aggressive reintroduction programs managed jointly by MNR 
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and groups such as the Ontario Federation of Anglers and Hunters. In the 15 or so 
years since the first release in eastern Ontario, turkeys have bred successfully in the 
wild and spread throughout the area. Other species present on many more squares this 
time around include Pied-billed Grebe, Hooded Merganser, Magnolia Warbler and 
House Finch. 

Although it certainly appears that some species have increased, a true picture requires 
careful examination. Are we seeing a real increase in the population of the species? 

Or are these numbers the result of better coverage by more atlassers with better tools 
available to them (e.g. the Nuthatch CD-Rom provided free to all atlas volunteers)? 
Are these changes reflective of range expansion, a shift in breeding range, or some 
other factor? Does climate change have an impact, causing some bird species to move 
north or south of their usual nesting areas? In some cases it would seem that 
adaptation to new habitats is part of the equation (for example, the many pairs of 
Merlins nesting in Ottawa and other built up areas). Of course, changes are not unique 
to Region 24. Check out the atlas maps (http://www.birdsontario.org/atlas/map) to 
see how the species mentioned above, as well as others, show similar changes in other 
regions. There are lots of unanswered and half-answered questions which may receive 
some explanation by the time the atlas is published. 

Decreases? 

While many species were found on more squares, others were found on far fewer 
squares than before. The American Black Duck and Blue-winged Teal for example, 
were found on substantially fewer squares, as were Common Nighthawks (no surprise 
there). Great Horned Owls (big surprise). Long-eared Owls, and Chimney Swifts. 

Prior to the atlas project, birders were commenting on the seeming scarcity of some 
sparrows species, such as Field and Vesper Sparrows. We were therefore eager to see 
what the first year atlas results would show. Once the data was compiled, we found 
that these species were indeed less frequently reported. By the end of the atlas, their 
numbers had not increased substantially, which seemed to bear out the observations 
from the pre-atlas period. Of course, it is well known that grassland species across 
North America have been in decline for quite some time, the result of many things, 
including changing agricultural practices and habitat change (natural succession to 
woodland, housing or other development). Grasshopper Sparrow is another open 
country species found on fewer squares this time (21 compared to 28 in the last atlas). 
This species has never been really common here, but the last atlas showed it to be 
more abundant than anyone had ever guessed. 

No change? 

A surprising number of species were found on roughly the same number of squares on 
both atlas projects, such as Common Yellowthroat, Savannah Sparrow and Wood 
Thrush. Some species were even found on exactly the same number of squares. For 
example. Green Heron was found on 57 squares in each atlas. Northern Goshawk on 
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24, and Golden-crowned Kinglet on 30. Check Table 1 for more comparisons 
between the two atlases. 


Abundance Estimates 

The real indicator of population increases or decreases is the abundance levels for each 
species. It is important to remember that the presence, or absence, of a species on a 
square is only part of the story. To get a more accurate reflection of the numbers of 
breeding birds in our province we need to look at abundance estimates. A species may 
be widespread but present in very small numbers. Alternatively, it may be restricted 
in range but relatively abundant within these limits. Of course, knowing how many 
squares a species was found on is very important, but it is not the whole story. Point 
count data help to round out the story by giving comparable estimates of abundance. 

More News and Views from 2005 
Helping Out 

During 2005 we needed help with point counts, owling, confirmations, responsibility 
for covering relinquished squares, assisting other atlassers, helping out the five 
squares in the Perth Region we took over in 2004, and helping out in other regions. 
Every single person who participated in the atlas deserves recognition. But for 
going that extra mile in 2005 and tying up all the loose ends in our atlas efforts. I’d 
like to recognize Marg Benson, Peter Blancher, Ludmilla Borshevsky, Peter Fuller, 
Colin Gaskell, Mark Gawn, Carol German, Allan German, Mark Hovorka, Paul Jones, 
Michael Kahn, Richard Killeen, Bemie Ladouceur, Bev McBride, Mick Panesar, Jack 
Romanow, Cameron Sangster, Langis Sirois, Jeff Skevington, and Kim Zbitnew. 
Thank you! 

Workshops, etc. 

Mike Cadman and Nicole Kopysh made their final visit to Ottawa on April 2, 2005. 
They provided us with an overview of the atlas project to date, discussed the work that 
still needed to be done (more northern square bashes!), and discussed the publication 
of the atlas, which is projected for the fall of 2007. Interspersed with the serious stuff 
were lots of fun quizzes which tested our knowledge of atlas data to that point. People 
came from Regions 22, 23, 24 and 25 and there was another full house at the Fletcher 
Wildlife Garden. 

“Owl Square Bashes” were held on several weekends in April but once again, owls 
were conspicuous by their absence. Thanks once more to Mick Panesar for organizing 
and leading these excursions. 

Reflections on Atlassing 

Now that the atlas is over, many volunteers have mentioned how much it meant to 
them. Quite a few said that their birding skills increased substantially because of such 
focussed, concentrated birding. Many said that they will never view birding in quite 
the same way again. Rather than ticking a bird off on a list and moving on, they now 
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look at bird behaviour and assess what it means. The atlas has given many 
participants a more complete understanding of birds and opened up a whole new way 
of approaching birding. Richard Killeen commented that for him it was “Birding with 
a different perspective—trying to confirm nesting (instead of simply identifying birds). 
I was amazed that I was able to con firm over 90 different species during the course of 
the Atlas." 

Volunteers who atlassed squares close to the city were able to bicycle which, as 
Richard Killeen said, “was also fun and much more productive than by car." Other 
atlassers hiked and canoed their way through squares, getting intimate glimpses not 
afforded by using only a car. 

Sometimes the differences between squares east and west of Ottawa were bemusing. 
Richard Killeen said “The Rock Pigeon I saw was the 100' h species found for one of 
the squares. The Brown-headed Cowbird was 98‘ h . / think . . . wow . . . its hard to 
believe that I actually had to look out for a Rock Pigeon when trying to improve the 
numbers for that square." For atlassers who spent much time in the great combelt of 
our region, getting into areas with non-agricultural habitat was akin to finding water 
after a drought! Richard Killeen helped out on two Perth squares and noted: “So much 
forest, so many warblers and other woodland birds that are not all that common in 
the east. . . what a difference from the eastern squares . . . I was able to confirm nine 
different species of warblers on one square. The highlight was having a male 
Magnolia Warbler attacking me repeatedly and at times hovering within one foot of 
me." Further afield, Peter Fuller had some warm memories of an atlas trip “down the 
Severn River arranged by the Atlas which has also left many memories of big skies, 
miles of bog and boreal birds (and some bugs). Those two weeks are some of my 
favorites from the last few years." 

Atlassers also had some pretty remarkable experiences during the five years, not 
always involving birds. Peter Fuller noted that doing the atlas surveys “were great 
times for running into other wildlife. “ Pishing” works not only for warblers, but also 
seems to attract young porcupines. Other close encounters included baby skunks, 
raccoons, deer, mink, fishers, foxes, coyotes, beavers, otters and even a black bear 
one morning coming down the road towards me (in between me and the car)." 
Sometimes encounters were of the painful kind, as Richard Killeen found out: “On a 
very warm day atlassing in short pants and sandals, without knowing I 
ended up in the middle of a very large patch of Wood Nettle. I only realized where I 
was when my legs began to burn. By the time I got out of the nettle patch my legs 
were on fire. The pain was almost unbearable, I was screaming in pain ... I ran 
looking for Spotted Touch-me-not (or Jewelweed) but it took some time to find some. 
When 1 did I rubbed it all over my legs and the burning sensation quickly subdued . . . 

I won't forget that one for a long time." 
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Emily Burton had a peculiar experience while atlassing in Region 26. As she says, "I 
wanted to venture onto private property to do point counts. The property, a farm and 
small lake, is owned by two brothers. Not knowing them personally, I asked someone 
who knows them to ask permission for me. He reported that one of the brothers was 
in jail and not for the first time, but the other brother said it was fine and he would 
leave the gate open. My two friends and I drove in at 7 a.m. We saw cattle and a 
dog, all well-cared for, no people, and this message to greet us. 

‘No fish here Burton. HELLO!' The local cop's name is also Burton, so it may be 
that the message was meant for him, not for me.” Shades of Deliverance! 



Mourning Doves on reconstructed nest. Photo by Gord Belyea 


Then there are those atlassing moments when something special seems to occur, if 
only fleetingly. I recall owling in Larose Forest close to midnight and marvelling at 
the night sky. With no city lights to impede the view, the stars seemed to twinkle in 
great abundance. There were no owls but it didn’t really matter because I heard Whip- 
poor-wills at four separate stops in the forest and that was pretty exciting. Peter Fuller 
commented about his owling trips: “ Playing tapes for owls and rails had its own 
excitement—periods of no response punctuated by sudden explosions of alarmed birds 
(very eerie in the dark out in the middle of nowhere).” And this reminds me of 
another atlassing moment also in Larose Forest, also at night. This time the night was 
so dark I could barely make out the car once I stepped away from it. I was walking 
down a forest road with my dog Tasha, when she suddenly let out a deep, rumbling 
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growl that made the hair on my head stand up! She continued growling in increasing 
volume and began backing away. Having no idea what was out there, and unable to 
penetrate the complete blackness of the night, my imagination ran wild. I returned to 
the car and grabbed a flashlight determined to see what was causing all this fuss. It 
turned out to be a road-sign which for some reason completely freaked out my high- 
strung dog! 

Occasionally atlassers get a chance to help out a nesting bird. Gord Belyea found a 
late nesting Mourning Dove (late September) whose nest had been blown down in a 
high wind leaving the adult and two half grown fledglings stranded. As Gord says: “A 
neighbour rang my doorbell and told me that the fledglings were on the sidewalk. 

The mother was in much distress. Having seen what lousy nests doves construct, 1 
decided that I could do as well as a Mourning Dove and hastily constructed a nest of 
dead pine needles, on a plank, and installed it in the tree. The fledglings would die 
anyway. I placed the two fledglings in the nest and monitored it throughout the day. 
By evening the mother was at the nest. " Gord monitored the nest and eventually two 
healthy young doves fledged, so all ended well. 

More 

Information can 

be obtained by 
checking the local 
atlas web pages on 
the OFNC site 
http://www.ofnc.ca 
/birding/bbatlas.ht 
ml and the main 
atlas web site: 
www .birdsontario. 
org. The toll-free 
atlas number is 
1-866-900-7100. 

Acknowledgment 

s: In 2001 the 
Region 24 Atlas 
Committee 
consisted of 

myself, Paul Mark Gawn, Paul Jones, and Mick Panesar. Photo by P. Jones. 
Jones, Mark Gawn 

and Chris Harris. Chris moved to Geneva, Switzerland at the end of the first year and 
in 2002 Mick Panesar joined the committee. At the end of the 2005 field season, 

Mark Gawn moved to Geneva! I’m wondering what, if anything, that means! 

Anyway, I want to thank these guys, all four of them, for all their work. Each 
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contributed substantially to the project, helping with the organization, data checks, 
workshops, annual roundups, field trips, owling excursions, square bashes, and more. 

It simply would not have been possible for me to continue with the atlas without the 
help of Paul, Mark, Mick and Chris. Thanks, Guys!! 

And then of course, there are the volunteers who contributed so much time and 
expertise over these past five years. How could the atlas have even got off the ground 
without them? Many atlassers have come and gone, some moving to new places or to 
other interests, still others arriving in the region ready to help out, but a core group has 
stayed the course for the entire five years! That is pretty impressive, I think. Sadly, 
two of our atlassers passed away during this time, Anne Hackston and Dale Crook, 
both keen, good volunteers. We'll miss them. During 2005 alone, atlassers finished 
point counts in all squares, considerably bumped up confirmations and greatly 
increased the total number of species per square. Over the years, many found the time 
to work in squares other than their own, and help out in other regions. This is the kind 
of dedication that breeds success. Thank you! 

Many thanks to Gord Belyea for the use of his wonderful photos. 

Atlas Volunteers 2001-2005 

This list includes all the registered atlassers who volunteered during some or all of the 
five years, their friends who helped out, and those who submitted casual observations 
either to myself or to other volunteers. 

Ken Allison, Tim Allison, Ruth Allison, Rob Alvo, Rosemary Anderson, Ted 
Baldwin, Tony Beck, Ron Bedford, Gord Belyea, Lisa Benedetti, Cliff Bennett, Lynda 
Bennett, Marg Benson, Joe Bevk, Peter Blancher, Celia Bodnar, Ludmilla 
Borshevsky, Brian Bowen, Colin Bowen, Pat Bowen, Bill Bower, Rob Bowyer, Bob 
Bracken, Tracy Bridges, David Britton, Richard Brouillet, Peter Browne, Gerhard 
Bruins, Dan Brunton, Emily Burton, John Cartwright, Janet Castle, Bob Cermak, 
Laurie ConsauL Daryl Coulson, Dale Crook, Ron Curtis, Martin Damus, Tony and 
Gretchen Denton, Bruce Di Labio, Erica Dunn, Mike Enright, Charles Francis, Peter 
Fuller, Anne-Marie Fyfe, Bill Fyfe, Marcel Gahbauer, Colin Gaskell, Jessica Gawn, 
Mark Gawn, Stephen Gawn, Alan German, Carol German, Jim Gillick, Don Gordon, 
A1 Graham, Marc Gravel, Anne Hackston, Stew Hamill, Christine Hanrahan, Chris 
Harris, Walter Hill, Mark Hovorka, Terry Huzarski, Roy John, Paul Jones, Michael 
Kahn, Anthony Keith, Richard Killeen, Maryanne Koot, Bemie Ladouceur, Sandy 
Lang, Marc Latremouille, Gerry Lee, Rob Lee, Chris Lewis, Sue Lumsden, Rob Lee, 
Dick Mabee, MacNamara Field Naturalists, Michelle Martin, Paul Martin, Barb 
Martinovic, Bev McBride, Joy and Ralph McGiffin, Jeff Mills, Mississippi Valley 
Field Naturalists, Danielle Mitchell, Chris Michener, Dave Moore, Richard and 
Heather Morlan, K. & J. Mountain, Carolyn Murphy, Larry Newman, Mick Panesar, 
Bev Peterkin, Remy Poulin, Eric Ridgen, Jack Romanow, Mary Rothfels, Ghislaine 
Rozon, Linda Ryan, Cameron Sangster, Dave Sangster, Paul Schoening. Bev Scott, 
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Rene Seguin, Arnie Simpson, Dan, Chris and Shawn Simpson, Langis Sirois, Jeff and 
Angela Skevington, Jan Slumkoski, Catherine Smith, Dave Smythe, Daniel St. Hilaire, 
Mark Stabb, Blair Stevens, Austin Taverner, Eve Ticknor, Chris Traynor, Lauren 
Trute, Kathryn Warner, Sloane Watters, Laurie L. Wood, Kim Zbitnew, Ryan 
Zimmerling, Eleanor Zurbrigg. 

Table 1: Region 24 Ottawa: Cumulative Results (2001-2005). Species in 
boldface are new for 2005. Species in italics are awaiting further review. 


Species 

Possible 

Probable 

Confirmed 

TOTAL 

[out of 86] 

First Atlas 

Totals 

[out of 85] 

Common Loon 

11 

15 

12 

38 

30 

Pied-billed Grebe 

18 

6 

16 

40 

23 

Horned Grebe 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

Red-necked Grebe 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Double-crested 

5 

0 

1 

6 

0 

Cormorant 

American Bittern 

29 

20 

14 

63 

54 

Least Bittern 

5 

4 

2 

11 

10 

Great Blue Heron 

31 

5 

19 

55 

71 

Green Heron 

23 

14 

20 

57 

57 

Black-crowned Night- 

3 

1 

1 

5 

0 

heron 

Turkey Vulture 

44 

23 

6 

73 

38 

Canada Goose 

13 

12 

47 

72 

10 

Wood Duck 

9 

11 

55 

75 

56 

Gadwall 

3 

2 

3 

8 

7 

American Wigeon 

4 

4 

1 

9 

7 

American Black Duck 

13 

15 

18 

46 

60 

Mallard 

4 

21 

57 

82 

79 

Blue-winged Teal 

12 

9 

18 

39 

56 

Northern Shoveler 

2 

2 

5 

9 

6 

Northern Pintail 

3 

5 

5 

13 

12 

American Green- 

5 

14 

2 

21 

26 


winged Teal 
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Species 


Possible Probable Confirmed TOTAL 

[out of 86] 


First Atlas 
Totals 

[out of 85] 


Redhead 

0 

Ring-necked Duck 

3 

Lesser Scaup 

4 

Common Goldeneye 

2 

Hooded Merganser 

14 

Common Merganser 

4 

Ruddy Duck 

0 

Osprey 

16 

Bald Eagle 

4 

Northern Harrier 

28 

Sharp-shinned Hawk 

31 

Cooper’s Hawk 

21 

Northern Goshawk 

12 

Red-shouldered Hawk 

14 

Broad-winged Hawk 

25 

Red-tailed Hawk 

23 

American Kestrel 

22 

Merlin 

15 

Peregrine Falcon 

0 

Gray Partridge 

5 

Ring-necked Pheasant 

3 

Ruffed Grouse 

23 

Wild Turkey 

22 

Yellow Rail 

0 

Virginia Rail 

7 

Sora 

19 

Common Moorhen 

5 

American Coot 

6 

Sandhill Crane 

6 

Killdeer 

7 


0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

4 

0 

8 

4 

1 

3 

0 

15 

43 

18 

10 

25 

12 

2 

7 

1 

25 

45 

24 

3 

7 

1 

21 

70 

67 

13 

51 

41 

12 

36 

21 

9 

24 

24 

10 

36 

35 

16 

54 

53 

32 

80 

74 

42 

78 

83 

18 

44 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

25 

34 

0 

3 

10 

45 

80 

76 

23 

55 

1 

0 

1 

1 

25 

51 

47 

8 

42 

34 

3 

12 

26 

2 

11 

9 

3 

12 

0 

60 

81 

85 


1 

3 

4 

0 

14 

11 

5 

4 

0 

21 

7 

3 

3 

12 

13 

25 

14 

11 

0 

10 

0 

12 

10 

1 

19 

15 

4 

3 

3 

14 
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Species 

Possible 

Probable 

Confirmed 

TOTAL 

[out of 86] 

First Atlas 

Totals 

[out of 85] 

Spotted Sandpiper 

18 

20 

30 

68 

73 

Upland Sandpiper 

15 

14 

20 

49 

59 

Wilson’s Snipe 

34 

32 

14 

80 

79 

American Woodcock 

35 

31 

13 

79 

63 

Wilson’s Phalarope 

1 

1 

2 

4 

7 

Ring-billed Gull 

6 

2 

3 

11 

4 

Herring Gull 

2 

1 

0 

3 

1 

Common Tern 

1 

7 

2 

10 

5 

Black Tern 

2 

4 

6 

12 

18 

Rock Pigeon 

12 

16 

52 

80 

75 

Mourning Dove 

3 

23 

60 

86 

79 

Black-billed Cuckoo 

40 

23 

11 

74 

70 

Yellow-billed Cuckoo 

3 

0 

0 

3 

6 

Cuckoo sp. (heard only) 

3 

2 

0 

5 

n/a 

Eastern Screech-Owl 

23 

6 

3 

32 

27 

Great Horned Owl 

21 

15 

13 

49 

74 

Northern Hawk-Owl 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Barred Owl 

15 

22 

4 

41 

32 

Long-eared Owl 

9 

3 

0 

12 

35 

Short-eared Owl 

5 

4 

1 

10 

5 

N. Saw-whet Owl 

18 

9 

0 

27 

58 

Common Nighthawk 

13 

8 

1 

22 

39 

Whip-poor-will 

21 

14 

0 

35 

54 

Chimney Swift 

19 

5 

5 

29 

55 

Ruby-thr. Hummingbird 

34 

32 

19 

85 

70 

Belted Kingfisher 

20 

22 

41 

83 

81 

Red-headed 

3 

3 

2 

8 

17 

Woodpecker 

Yellow-bellied 

8 

7 

69 

84 

55 

Sapsucker 

Downy Woodpecker 

13 

19 

54 

86 

84 
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Species 


Possible Probable Confirmed TOTAL 

[out of 86] 


First Atlas 
Totals 

[out of 85] 


Hairy Woodpecker 

16 

18 

51 

85 

82 

Black-backed 

2 

1 

0 

3 

1 

Woodpecker 

Northern Flicker 

3 

12 

71 

86 

84 

Pileated Woodpecker 

20 

30 

28 

78 

60 

Olive-sided Flycatcher 

9 

5 

1 

15 

28 

Eastern Wood-Pewee 

18 

41 

25 

84 

84 

Yellow-bellied 

4 

2 

1 

7 

9 

Flycatcher 

Alder Flycatcher 

25 

42 

15 

82 

72 

Willow Flycatcher 

25 

17 

4 

46 

34 

Least Flycatcher 

22 

44 

16 

82 

80 

Eastern Phoebe 

9 

6 

71 

86 

79 

Great Crested 

9 

26 

51 

86 

84 

Flycatcher 

Eastern Kingbird 

0 

12 

73 

85 

85 

Loggerhead Shrike 

1 

0 

0 

1 

20 

Yellow-throated Vireo 

3 

4 

1 

8 

9 

Blue-headed Vireo 

17 

18 

2 

37 

12 

Warbling Vireo 

19 

43 

20 

82 

85 

Philadelphia Vireo 

3 

3 

0 

6 

2 

Red-eyed Vireo 

3 

37 

46 

86 

84 

Gray Jay 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Blue Jay 

1 

12 

73 

86 

85 

American Crow 

3 

10 

73 

86 

85 

Common Raven 

17 

21 

36 

74 

24 

Horned Lark 

18 

22 

9 

49 

61 

Purple Martin 

12 

5 

26 

43 

55 

Tree Swallow 

7 

4 

74 

85 

85 

Northern Rough- 

13 

5 

22 

40 

50 


winged Swallow 
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Species Possible Probable Confirmed TOTAL First Atlas 


Bank Swallow 
Cliff Swallow 
Barn Swallow 
Black-capped 
Chickadee 

Red-breasted Nuthatch 
White-breasted 
Nuthatch 
Brown Creeper 
Carolina Wren 
House Wren 
Winter Wren 
Sedge Wren 
Marsh W ren 
Golden-crowned 
Kinglet 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet 
Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher 
Eastern Bluebird 
Veery 

Swainson’s Thrush 
Hermit Thrush 
Wood Thrush 
American Robin 
Gray Catbird 
Northern Mockingbird 
Brown Thrasher 
European Starling 
Cedar Waxwing 
Brewster’s Warbler 


10 

3 

38 

10 

3 

34 

3 

2 

80 

1 

6 

79 

13 

25 

38 

12 

20 

52 

26 

24 

7 

1 

2 

0 

17 

21 

38 

19 

33 

7 

4 

11 

0 

10 

15 

11 

20 

6 

4 

16 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

8 

52 

9 

39 

35 

9 

3 

3 

23 

35 

14 

25 

37 

20 

1 

0 

85 

10 

26 

49 

10 

5 

1 

15 

24 

39 

3 

0 

82 

12 

33 

41 


0 1 1 


[out of 86] Totals 

[out of 85] 


51 

69 

47 

64 

85 

85 

86 

85 

76 

69 

84 

75 

57 

48 

3 

0 

76 

73 

59 

36 

15 

8 

36 

24 

30 

30 

19 

28 

1 

4 

65 

43 

83 

82 

15 

11 

72 

48 

82 

79 

86 

85 

85 

83 

16 

11 

78 

83 

85 

84 

86 

84 

2 

0 
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Species Possible Probable Confirmed TOTAL First Atlas 


Golden-winged Warbler 

Golden/Blue-winged 
Warbler (heard) 

Tennessee Warbler 
Nashville Warbler 
Northern Parula 
Yellow Warbler 
Chestnut-sided Warbler 
Magnolia Warbler 
Cape May Warbler 
Black-thr. Blue Warbler 

Yellow-rumped 

Warbler 

Black-throated Green 
Warbler 

Blackburnian Warbler 
Palm Warbler 
Pine Warbler 
Bay-breasted Warbler 
Black-and-white 
Warbler 

American Redstart 
Ovenbird 

Northern Waterthrush 
Mourning Warbler 
Common Yellowthroat 
Canada Warbler 
Scarlet Tanager 
Eastern Towhee 
Chipping Sparrow 
Clay-coloured Sparrow 


5 

2 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

14 

27 

39 

0 

1 

0 

2 

17 

66 

20 

24 

40 

34 

20 

13 

12 

2 

4 

26 

16 

5 

33 

22 

20 

20 

30 

22 

17 

11 

11 

0 

0 

2 

21 

25 

13 

2 

0 

1 

11 

35 

39 

29 

30 

21 

9 

39 

38 

24 

28 

18 

27 

23 

16 

3 

13 

70 

15 

10 

6 

29 

34 

8 

14 

2 

2 

1 

8 

76 

6 

11 

6 


[out of 86] 

Totals 

[out of 85] 

8 

11 

4 

0 

1 

1 

80 

76 

1 

3 

85 

83 

84 

80 

67 

40 

18 

0 

47 

26 

75 

58 

72 

39 

39 

33 

2 

1 

59 

33 

3 

1 

85 

76 

80 

79 

86 

81 

70 

60 

66 

73 

86 

83 

31 

27 

71 

74 

18 

24 

85 

85 

23 

20 
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Species 

Possible 

Probable 

Confirmed 

TOTAL 

[out of 86] 

First Atlas 

Totals 

[out of 85] 

Field Sparrow 

17 

13 

23 

53 

62 

Vesper Sparrow 

30 

12 

14 

56 

69 

Savannah Sparrow 

8 

17 

56 

81 

83 

Grasshopper Sparrow 

7 

9 

5 

21 

28 

Le Conte's Sparrow 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Song Sparrow 

0 

1 

84 

85 

85 

Lincoln’s Sparrow 

2 

1 

4 

7 

3 

Swamp Sparrow 

5 

20 

56 

81 

80 

White-throated Sparrow 

6 

24 

54 

84 

84 

Dark-eyed Junco 

23 

2 

1 

26 

19 

Northern Cardinal 

12 

16 

39 

67 

20 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak 

6 

16 

63 

85 

84 

Indigo Bunting 

17 

39 

24 

80 

82 

Bobolink 

3 

28 

52 

83 

82 

Red-winged Blackbird 

0 

2 

84 

86 

85 

Eastern Meadowlark 

11 

31 

41 

83 

80 

Common Grackle 

0 

2 

83 

85 

85 

Brown-headed Cowbird 

20 

18 

48 

86 

85 

Baltimore Oriole 

7 

12 

65 

84 

85 

Purple Finch 

23 

35 

18 

76 

73 

House Finch 

17 

17 

26 

60 

4 

Red Crossbill 

3 

1 

1 

5 

11 

White-winged Crossbill 

6 

9 

0 

15 

6 

Pine Siskin 

17 

12 

1 

30 

29 

American Goldfinch 

4 

51 

31 

86 

85 

Evening Grosbeak 

22 

14 

16 

52 

31 

House Sparrow 

3 

7 

66 

76 

80 
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Table 2: Species totals and confirmations per square 


Square Name & Number 

VROO Almonte 
VR01 Blakeney 
VR02 K inburn 
VR03 Fitzroy Harbour 
VR04 Quyon (5%) 

VR10 Appleton 
VR11 Corkery 
VR12 Marathon/Carp 
VR13 Constance Bay 
VR14 Eardley (5%) 

VR20 Munster 
VR21 Kanata 
VR22 South March 
VR23 Dunrobin 
VR30 Richmond 
VR31 Bells Comers 
VR32 Britannia 
VR40 Manotick 
VR41 Uplands Airport 
VR42 Ottawa Centre 
VR43 Rockcliffe (50%) 
VR50 West Osgoode 
VR51 Greely 
VR52 Ramsayville 
VR53 Greens Creek 
VR60 Vernon 
VR61 Edwards 
VR62 Carlsbad Springs 
VR63 Martin’s Corners 
VR64 Cumberland (5%) 
VR70 Morewood 


Species total 

Confirmed 

112 

61 

93 

49 

111 

33 

117 

61 

78 

21 

119 

77 

116 

52 

112 

49 

129 

63 

79 

19 

115 

81 

108 

51 

122 

70 

110 

43 

122 

75 

111 

60 

109 

57 

96 

72 

109 

69 

109 

61 

76 

45 

108 

82 

104 

66 

130 

93 

104 

55 

90 

40 

88 

36 

104 

60 

115 

56 

63 

25 

81 

44 


Last Atlas 

Point Counts 

108/49 

26 

100/41 

30 

107/54 

28 

120/79 

27 

50/4 

7 

97/38 

36 

106/29 

29 

106/51 

26 

116/54 

38 

61/11 

6 

103/63 

24 

119/64 

25 

136/82 

27 

104/55 

30 

106/56 

76 

118/70 

31 

96/54 

35 

100/42 

25 

90/54 

25 

89/54 

17 

58/35 

25 

100/68 

58 

88/39 

28 

116/92 

32 

101/65 

26 

81/41 

26 

77/33 

25 

104/61 

25 

94/54 

25 

57/20 

9 

71/41 

25 
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Square Name & Number 

VR71 Russell 
VR72 Vars 
VR73 Sarsfield 
VR74 Rockland (50%) 
VR80 Crysler 
VR81 Gagnon 
VR82 Cheney 
VR83 Bourget 
VR84 Clarence 
VR90 Berwick 
VR91 Mayerville 
VR92 Lemieux 
VR93 Pendleton 
VR94 Jessups Falls 

UR50 McCreary Mtn./ 
Norcan Lake 
UR5 1 Ferguson’s Lake 
UR52 Shamrock 
UR53 Balsam Hill 
UR54 Bromley 
UR55 Cobden 
UR56 Beachburg 
UR57 Westmeath 
UR58 Flannagan Bay 
(50%) 

UR60 Flower Station 
UR61 Calabogie 
UR62 Ashdad 
UR63 Renfrew 
UR64 Haley Station 
UR65 Queensline 
UR66 Norman Rapids 
UR67 La Passe (50%) 


Species total Confirmed 


85 

52 

114 

57 

100 

45 

91 

27 

104 

47 

111 

51 

109 

56 

120 

53 

109 

55 

95 

43 

101 

50 

99 

43 

102 

33 

102 

53 

102 

41 

104 

38 

103 

35 

101 

33 

105 

38 

114 

49 

112 

57 

112 

57 

94 

33 

107 

60 

109 

41 

106 

33 

108 

42 

104 

42 

108 

40 

98 

46 

88 

38 


Last Atlas 

Point Counts 

97/34 

25 

92/30 

25 

90/30 

25 

87/34 

25 

87/39 

25 

79/31 

25 

101/50 

83 

86/28 

26 

94/31 

25 

78/26 

30 

85/63 

30 

83/25 

23 

95/42 

29 

90/34 

12 

95/30 

36 

109/45 

123 

101/35 

29 

110/56 

25 

106/52 

25 

105/40 

28 

95/49 

26 

95/49 

26 

76/26 

35 

91/22 

21 

1118/42 

25 

107/39 

32 

109/47 

20 

101/40 

17 

95/15 

28 

85/43 

25 

73/43 

25 
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Square Name & Number 

Species total 

Confirmed 

Last Atlas 

Point Counts 

UR68 Davidson (5%) 

44 

11 

N/A 

3 

UR70 Darling Long Lake 

97 

35 

93/22 

24 

UR71 Bagot Long Lake 

103 

38 

102/26 

25 

UR72 Burnstown 

104 

47 

105/51 

13 

UR73 Goshen 

100 

37 

102/43 

39 

UR74 Castleford 

97 

43 

102/51 

10 

UR80 Tatlock 

126 

57 

95/25 

41 

UR8 1 Lowney Lake 

104 

44 

110/36 

16 

UR82 White Lake 

115 

65 

112/49 

25 

UR83 Sand Point 

114 

54 

105/47 

28 

UR84 Rhoddy’s Bay 5% 

75 

19 

51/17 

6 

UR90 Clayton 

111 

50 

95/31 

36 

UR91 Cedar Hill 

106 

48 

119/52 

27 

UR92 Pakenham 

106 

44 

103/44 

25 

UR93 Arnprior 

121 

39 

113/60 

30 

VQ1 9 Black’s Corners 

108 

58 

92/25 

26 

VQ29 Dwyer Hill 

108 

61 

116/60 

27 

VQ39 Malakoff 

125 

50 

115/45 

29 

VQ49 North Gower 

107 

73 

101/61 

23 

VQ59 Osgoode 

100 

76 

80/29 

56 

VQ69 Winchester Bog 

83 

46 

79/35 

21 

VQ79 Winchester 

89 

47 

86/39 

25 

VQ89 Chesterville 

95 

46 

81/33 

25 

VQ99 Finch 

101 

44 

n/a 

26 

REGION 25 PERTH 





18UQ68 

106 

34 

n/a 

27 

18UQ69 

91 

37 

n/a 

27 

18UQ87 

120 

67 

n/a 

25 

18UQ88 

112 

60 

n/a 

4 

18UQ99 

104 

42 

n/a 

0 
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Fall Bird Sightings 
July - October 2005 


Chris Lewis 

In a year when it seemed that summer would never end (even in the first week of 
October we had record high temperatures of up to 30 °C !), it was a GREAT season, 
with lots of breeding species, migration highlights, and even a few rarities—in short, 
something to satisfy everyone's birding preferences, from the hot and sunny days of 
July through to the inevitably more normal conditions later in October. 

EVENTS 

The Seedathon, an annual fund-raising event to purchase bird seed for the OFNC 
bird feeders, was again a success. On 04 September, the “birding team” found 125 
species, and thanks to the generous pledges of our sponsors, the “feeder teams” were 
again well supplied to keep the birds well fed over the winter. For more information 
about the Seedathon and the locations of the feeders, visit the OFNC web site. 

October 15-16 was the weekend of Fall Bird Count. Unlike the Seedathon, which 
was conducted under almost tropical conditions, the extremely blustery northwest 
winds in mid-October made the Fall Count more of a challenge. Fifty-one 
participants found 1 26 species and several record high counts in spite of the weather. 
Results of the Fall Counts are also available on the OFNC web site. 

This was also the fifth and final year of the Ontario Breeding Bird Atlas. Reports 
from our regional coordinator Christine Hanrahan indicated that coverage of Region 
24 was excellent, with breeding evidence confirmed for 161 species. Kudos to all the 
volunteers who devoted an incredible amount of time and energy to this highly 
significant provincial project! The publication of the results is eagerly anticipated, 
and is planned for sometime in late 2007. 

And now, for the birds . . . 

RARITIES 

GREAT EGRETS are hardly “rare" in the 50 km radius anymore! For the second 
year in a row, a group of these ever elegant birds gathered again in the marshes at 
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Shirleys Bay from 15 July - 04 October, with a record high number of SEVEN seen 
on 19 and 21 September. On the Quebec side, four Great Egrets were reported from 
the Sabourin marsh in Gatineau. While GREATER WHITE-FRONTED GEESE 
are usually seen annually in our area, they always create some excitement when they 
are found—at least one bird was frequently seen in the Barnsdale Rd. / Moodie Dr. 
area and on the Ottawa River at Andrew Haydon Park from 23 - 29 October. ROSS’ 
GEESE have also become almost annual since the first record in the spring of 1997. 
One adult bird was seen repeatedly at a large pond on the east side of Moodie Dr. 
south of Trail Rd. from 23-29 October. Two spectacular adult male HARLEQUIN 
DUCKS appeared at the Deschenes rapids on 28 October and were seen from the 
Quebec side at the south end of Ch. Vanier until at least the 29 Ih . An adult male 
HYBRID COMMON X BARROW’S GOLDENEYE re appeared, this time on the 
Ottawa rather than the Rideau River, on 29 October. Strong northeast winds on 17 
September brought a PARASITIC JAEGER to the Ottawa River. Many observers 
were fortunate to watch this juvenile intermediate morph bird as it cruised almost 
lazily over Shirleys Bay . . . and then turned the power on as it aggressively pursued 
the nearby Ring-billed and Herring Gulls. A spectacular encore of this arctic pirate’s 
performance was witnessed again the following day. A first-winter FRANKLIN'S 
GULL, a species not reported in the 50 km since 1996, lingered on the Ottawa River 
from 10-14 September. On 29 October, a “freshly dead” BLACK-LEGGED 
KITTIWAKE was found on the beach at Constance Bay. A WESTERN 
SANDPIPER in worn adult plumage dropped in briefly at Shirleys Bay on 1 7 July, a 
SCISSOR-TAILED FLYCATCHER was reported near the International Airport 
on 07 August but unfortunately was not confirmed, and a YELLOW-THROATED 
W'ARBLER also showed up at Shirleys Bay on 25 September. 

While on the subject of “rarities”. . . seeing them is always very exciting, BUT, 
unless they are documented, they might as well have never been seen at all. For 
everyone who uses the resources (checklists, field guides, internet web sites, etc.) that 
are now so readily available . . . have you ever thought about where all this 
information comes from? It comes from documentation, not just by the “experts” but 
by the “average Joe bird-watcher,” even right here in Ottawa-Gatineau. An excellent 
guide to documenting rare bird sightings, including a list of reportable species and an 
online bird report form, is now on the OFNC web site. If you are not an internet 
user, that’s no excuse! You can write up your own rare bird report and mail it to the 
OFNC Bird Records Sub-committee c/o the Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club. Any 
detailed written description, especially including photographs or field sketches, is a 
potentially valuable source of information for maintaining up-to-date data on bird 
migration, breeding and vagrancy patterns. You can make a difference! 
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LOONS, GREBES, HERONS & BITTERNS 


The first Red-throated Loon of the season was found on the Ottawa River at 
Shirleys Bay on 20 October, and a few subsequent reports came from Dick Bell Park 
and Constance Bay. Good numbers of Pied-billed Grebes were seen at Shirleys Bay 
and the Moodie Dr. pond in August and September, and the second August record 
of a Horned Grebe was spotted on the Ottawa River from Andrew Haydon Park on 
14 August. An out-of-season adult Red-necked Grebe was seen on the river several 
times until at least 15 July between the Champlain Bridge and Lemieux Island. 
Hundreds of Double-crested Cormorants were observed into October, and were 
often seen perching on rocks in shoals in the middle of the Ottawa River, which 
reached its lowest levels in 30 years. A late American Bittern was still at the St. 
Albert sewage lagoons on 15 October, and an unprecedented number of Great 
Egrets were seen in the 50 km (see RARITIES). Black-crowned Night-Herons 
were seen in various locations along both the Ottawa and Rideau Rivers from mid- 
July to mid-September, and the long-time speculation that this species might be 
nesting locally was confirmed by the discovery of at least two nests in the Lemieux 
Island area this year. 

WATERFOWL 

The spectacle of staging waterfowl is always thrilling, and can make fall birding an 
almost mind-boggling experience, and this season was a banner one in the 50 km 
radius! Although the entire fall was a great one for waterfowl-watching, here’s an 
unprecedented statistic: of the 34 species reported during the entire year of 2005, 32 
were seen during a single weekend (29-30 October)! As previously mentioned (see 
RARITIES), at least one Greater White-fronted Goose and a Ross’ Goose were 
both present in the last week of October. Both Greater and Lesser Snow Goose 
numbers began to build by mid-October with many individuals and small groups 
reported from a variety of locations; 321 were counted on the Fall Bird Count, but 
the main concentration seemed to be at a large pond on the east side of Moodie Dr. 
south of Trail Rd., with at least 150 birds here on 30 October. Several Cackling 
Geese, the tiny far-northern relatives of Canada Geese, were found again in 
October, particularly on the Moodie Dr. pond and the Ottawa River where at least 
seven were seen on the 29 lh . The Cackling Goose (Branta hutchinsii) was “split” 
from the Canada Goose in 2004 and careful study is required to be certain that this 
new species is not confused with some of the smaller races of Canadas that pass 
through our area particularly during fall migration. Several flocks of Brant briefly 
dropped in from mid-to-late October and then moved on, as is typical of this species 
at this time of year. 
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Among ducks, the less common ones were quite remarkably well represented. 
Canvasbacks are still quite unusual in the 50 km, but this season several were seen 
in October including two at the Casselman sewage lagoons on the 16 th and at least 
three at the Moodie Dr. pond on the 30 lh . Redheads were found in surprising 
numbers (a record high of 83 on the Fall Count), and several were seen feeding in 
unusual locations such as Mud Lake in Britannia. Without question the most 
spectacular ducks this season were two male Harlequin Ducks in full breeding 
plumage in the Deschenes rapids on 28-29 October. This duo was observed 
swimming, fishing and preening in tandem, and also seemed to attract the attention of 
a few juvenile Herring Gulls that persistently harassed them, forcing them to dive 
frequently and perhaps ultimately driving them out of the area. All of the common 
puddle ducks were reported on 29-30 October, and all three species of scoters were 
found on the Ottawa River from early October onward. Several hundred Black 
Scoters, in tight flocks of mostly male birds, were seen on the river on 28 October, 
and Long-tailed Ducks began appearing in mid-October, along with a few 
Buffleheads and increasing numbers of Ring-necked Ducks, Greater and Lesser 
Scaups and Common Goldeneyes. A male Barrow’s Goldeneye, first noted at 
Remic rapids on 20 October, was joined by a rare male hybrid Common X 
Barrow’s on the 29 th —this very interesting hybrid was likely the same bird that 
appeared on the Rideau River earlier in February 2005 (see RARITIES). All three 
species of mergansers were reported, with an apparent increase in the numbers of 
Red-breasted Mergansers compared to recent years. As for Ruddy Ducks, it is 
now becoming redundant to mention that this is a highly successful breeding species 
in eastern Ontario. Many adults with young were observed in the local sewage 
lagoons during the breeding season, and a record high number of 95 were found on 
the Fall Bird Count. I’ll say no more! 

RAPTORS 

Turkey Vultures . .. again this is the most “convenient” category to mention them, 
although our new world vultures are not related to hawks, eagles or falcons. But 
they are indeed worth mentioning, especially because of the incredible numbers that 
were reported this fall at the hawk watches in southern Ontario (over 100,000 were 
reported in the month of October). Away from the Great Lakes we never see such 
high numbers, but it is obvious that this species is proliferating all over the province, 
and is also increasing in the east. In our local patch, some “true” raptors of interest 
included two late Ospreys (16 October), two Bald Eagles at two different sewage 
lagoons (15 October), several observations of Northern Goshawks and Red¬ 
shouldered Hawks (mid to late October), a return appearance at the Gatineau 
Airport by a rare dark-morph Red-tailed Hawk (24 October), and a surprise at the 
Trail Rd. Landfill—a Golden Eagle on 29 October. Merlins are almost “old hat” 
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now in Ottawa and several were seen throughout the season, hunting the abundant 
shorebirds along the Ottawa River. Our breeding pair of Peregrine Falcons suffered 
a sad blow when the adult female was found with a badly injured wing and was 
subsequently euthanised ( T&L 39(4): 183 and 186). However, in September, another 
female appeared on the scene and began associating with the resident male; the pair 
was frequently seen together in downtown Ottawa through the end of the period. 

GALLINACEOUS BIRDS & CRANES 

Only one observation of Gray Partridge was reported this season—a female with 15 
young at the St. Albert sewage lagoons on 0 1 August. Conversely, numbers of both 
W ild Turkeys and Sandhill Cranes blew any previous fall records out of the water 
(or out of the “field”). No less than 53 turkeys and 47 cranes were found on the Fall 
Bird Count. It is interesting to note that most of the turkeys (47) were found on the 
Quebec side, and all of the cranes were found in their “traditional” fall staging area 
along Milton Rd. southeast of Carlsbad Springs. 

SHOREBIRDS 

The really low water levels on the Ottawa River provided fantastic feeding habitat for 
shorebirds, and for most of August and September the “hot spots” such as Shirleys 
Bay and the east end of Andrew Haydon Park (a.k.a. “Ottawa Beach”), were literally 
crawling with various species which changed on an almost daily basis. A total of 26 
species were reported during the period, the rarest individual being the Western 
Sandpiper on 17 July at Shirleys Bay (see RARITIES). Two juvenile Red Knots 
lingered at the east end of "Ottawa Beach” from 17-28 August, and heavy rains on 31 
August grounded 22 Black-bellied Plovers, 46 Semipalmated Plovers, 53 
Hudsonian Godwits, three Ruddy Turnstones, 30 Sanderlings, and 36 Pectoral 
Sandpipers, along with several other species at Shirleys Bay. From late August 
through early October American Golden Plovers showed up as singletons only, a 
Whimbrel and a W ilson’s Phalarope were one-day wonders at Shirleys Bay on 28 
August, and a juvenile Long-billed Dowitcher lingered in this location from 18-22 
September. By the end of October, only a couple of Greater Yellow legs, a single 
Dunlin, and a few Wilson’s Snipes were noted. 

JAEGERS, GULLS & TERNS 

By far the most exciting larid was an immature Parasitic Jaeger on the Ottawa River 
from 17-19 September (see RARITIES), but a close second would be the first-winter 
Franklin’s Gull at Bate Island on 10-11 September (see RARITIES again). Another 
great find was a Black-legged Kittiwake at Constance Bay on 29 October. 
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Unfortunately the bird was deceased: nevertheless, this is just another example of 
why fall can be an amazing season for rare birds. Bonaparte’s Gulls continued to be 
surprisingly scarce, but there was no shortage of Lesser Black-backed Gulls. This 
species has continued to increase in the Ottawa area, and several were reported all 
season in diverse locations. On 19 October, nine were seen in a field along Brophy 
Rd. west of Moodie Dr., and 15 were counted on the Ottawa River between Britannia 
Beach and Shirleys Bay on the 27 th . Caspian Terns played “hide-and-seek” from 20 
July - 21 Sept, with individuals seen at (and then disappearing from) Andrew Haydon 
Park, Shirleys Bay, and the Petersen sod farms south of Osgoode. Good numbers of 
Common Terns, with at least 30 seen at Shirleys Bay on 23 July, indicated that this 
species seems to continue to make a good breeding recovery in our area. 

CUCKOOS, OWLS, GOATSUCKERS & WOODPECKERS 

The enigmatic Y'ellow-billed Cuckoo, a species that breeds not too far south of our 
area, continues to taunt us with occasional appearances—one very late individual was 
fleetingly observed at the Britannia Conservation Area on 02 October. Great 
Horned Owls and Barred Owls in the Munster area were again cooperative in the 
wee hours of the Seedathon, additional sightings of Great Horned Owls came from 
Britannia and Shirleys Bay until early October, and a single Barred Owl made an 
unexpected visit to the Fletcher Wildlife Garden during the Breeding Bird Atlas 
meeting on 22 October. Common Nighthawks began showing up in late July with 
several seen in downtown Ottawa, and up to 30 were flying over a property in Carp 
on the evening of 30 August. The highlights in the woodpecker department were a 
female Black-backed Woodpecker along Old Carp Rd. north of Kanata on 02 
October, and a family of four Red-headed Woodpeckers still present in Constance 
Bay on 29 October. Obviously the adult pair that has been nesting here for at least 
three years was successful again this season. 

PASSERINES 

The first major wave in fall songbird movement occurred in the second week of 
August. “Migrant traps” such as the Britannia and Shirleys Bay woods attracted 
many species, including some not often seen in Ottawa during fall migration such as 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher (14 August) and Yellow-throated Vireo (10-12 August). 
A Blue-gray Gnatcatcher was at Shirleys Bay (12 August), and the ensuing weeks 
produced an impressive influx of Winter Wrens, both species of Kinglets, Grav- 
cheeked, Swainson’s and Hermit Thrushes, as well as many Scarlet Tanagers, 
Rose-breasted Grosbeaks and Baltimore Orioles, and a good variety and number 
of sparrow species later on. Carolina Wrens were reported from Rothwell Heights 
(where one overwintered last year), and on a property in Carp. This bird was found 
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inside a garage on 20 September and, after being released, continued to hang around 
until at least the end of the period. A strong movement of American Pipits began in 
mid-September and a few were still flying over at the end of October. Twenty-five 
species of warblers were noted, the highlight being a rare southern stray—a Yellow- 
throated Warbler at Shirleys Bay on 25 September (see RARITIES). A family 
group of six Palm Warblers were seen in the Mer Bleue bog on 12 August. Late 
species found on the Fall Bird Count were Orange-crowned, Nashville, Palm and 
Wilson’s Warblers. Embezerids of interest included a surprisingly vocal Eastern 
Towhee in the Carp Hills on 04 September, two late Vesper Sparrows on Trail Rd. 
on 23 October, several sightings of Fox Sparrows (always a treat during their brief 
visits to our area), and several groups of Lapland Longspurs in farm fields south of 
Ottawa from 09-29 October. The first reports of Snow Buntings came from the third 
week of October, and a late Indigo Bunting was at Britannia on 08 October. In 
Icterid reports, Eastern Meadowlarks were still around in good numbers in mid- 
October as were Rusty Blackbirds, and record high numbers of Common Grackles 
were tallied on the Fall Count. 

Invasions of northern birds are always unpredictable, but fun to anticipate. By the 
end of this reporting period not much seem to be "in the air” to indicate a significant 
movement of northern birds into our area for the winter. Very few finches were 
reported on the Fall Count. A White-winged Crossbill flying over Britannia on 08 
October, a few Common Redpolls, Pine Siskins and Evening Grosbeaks in mid- 
late October and couple of Boreal Chickadees (Britannia Beach on 27 October and 
Gatineau Park behind the Chelsea visitor’s centre on the 29 th ) may have indicated that 
something was afoot (or "a-wing”) . . . but the final verdict would have to wait until 
the winter season. 

The bird sightings in this article were derived from reports to the OFNC Bird Status 
Line as well as personal observations and communications. Some information was 
also gleaned from postings to the Ontario Field Ornithologists' listserv, ONTBIRDS. 
A sincere thank you to everyone who shared information. 

To listen to and report local bird sightings, please call (613) 860-9000 and follow the 
instructions. Weekly summaries are posted on the OFNC web site as well as 
ONTBIRDS. A wealth of information about birding in the National Capital region, 
as well as other aspects of local natural history can be found at www.ofnc.ca 
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Coming Events 

arranged by the Excursions & Lectures Committee. 

For further information, 
call the Club number (722-3050). 

Times stated for excursions are departure times. Please arrive earlier; leaders start 
promptly. If you need a ride, don't hesitate to ask the leader. Restricted trips will be 
open to non-members only after the indicated deadlines. 

ALL OUTINGS: Please bring a lunch on fiill-day trips and dress according to the 
weather forecast and activity. Binoculars and/or spotting scopes are essential on all 
birding trips. Unless otherwise stated, transportation will be by car pool. 

REGISTERED BUS TRIPS: Make your reservation for Club bus excursions by 
sending a cheque or money order (Payable to The Ottawa Field-Naturalists ' Club) 
to Box 35069, Westgate P.O., Ottawa, Ontario, K1Z 1A2, at least ten days in 
advance. Include your name, address, telephone number and the name of the 
outing. Your cooperation is appreciated by the Committee so that we do not have to 
wait to the last moment to decide whether a trip should be cancelled due to low 
registration. In order for the Club to offer a bus trip, we need just over 33 people to 
register. If fewer than 30 register, we have the option of cancelling the trip or 
increasing the cost. Such decisions must be done a week in advance so we 
encourage anyone who is interested in any bus trip to register as early as possible. 
We also wish to discourage postponing the actual payment of bus fees until the day 
of the even t. 

EVENTS AT THE CANADIAN MUSEUM OF NATURE: The Club is grateful to 
the Museum for their cooperation, and thanks the Museum for the use of these 
excellent facilities. 

BIRD STATUS LINE: Phone 860-9000 to learn of recent sightings or birding 
potential in the Ottawa area. To report recent sightings use the 860-9000 number 
and stay on the line. This service is run on behalf of the Birds Committee and is 
available to members and non-members. 

Note: For all these many years our members have enjoyed free parking at our 
monthly meetings at the Canadian Museum of Nature. Starting in September 
2005, we are asked to pay a flat evening rate of $5 per car. 
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Tuesday 

10 January 

7:00 p.m. 

127 lh ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 

Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe 
and McLeod Streets. 


Review of M inutes The Council for 2006 will be elected, a brief review of the 
2005 activities and a statement of the Club’s finances will 


7:30 p.m. 
Speaker 

be given. This is an opportunity to meet most of the 

Club’s executive and the chairs of the various committees. 
Find out what makes your Club tick. 

Remember the recent photography contest? Tonight the 
winning photographs will be shown and prizes awarded by 
the Education and Publicity Committee. 

Sunday 

29 January 

8:00 a.m. 

to 

7:30 p.m. 
approximately 

BUS TRIP TO MONTREAL 

BIODOME, GREEN HOUSES of the BOTANICAL 
GARDENS & INSECTARIUM 

Leaders: Fenja and Irwin Brodo 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, northeast corner of 
the parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road or at 8:15 
a.m., Costco on Cyrville Rd., north side of building facing 
Innes Rd. 

Visit three of Montreal’s most interesting attractions for 
naturalists. All three are close together and in easy walking 
distance. They are fully operational all year and are 
enclosed environments maintained at comfortable 
temperatures. The Insectarium has a new exhibit “Busy 
Bodies,” ants, bees and termites. An audio guide is 
available for the Biodome ($4). Transportation will be by 
a comfortable motor coach equipped with washroom. The 
fare is $25 each, to be paid to the Club in advance, but 
entrance fees to the attractions will be paid by participants 
when they get there. One can also visit the Montreal 

Tower which is in the vicinity. 

Insectarium. Insectarium Biodome 

Botanical Garden Botanical Garden 

Biodome 

adult 

19 8.75 11.75 

Child 

9.5 4.5 6 


students/65+ 14.25 6.75 9 

There is a cafeteria at the entrance to the Biodome but one can also bring a lunch. The 
bus will depart for home at 5:00 p.m. (PLEASE REGISTER EARLY...see Registered 
Bus trips at the beginning of COMING EVENTS for details, and let us know which 
pickup place you would prefer.) 
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Sunday 

5 February 

9:30 a.m. 

GLIDED TOUR OF THE CANADIAN MUSEUM 

OF NATURE LARGE SKELETON COLLECTION 
Leader: Donna Naughton, mammal specialist. 

Meet: Fenja Brodo at Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, 

NE corner of the parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly 
Road, or participants may elect to meet 10:00 a.m. at the 
Heritage Building, CMN on Pink Road. 

This will be a leisurely 2 hour tour which will delve into 
some of the collection details rarely discovered by 
outsiders. We shall visit the whale collection including 
Grey, Fin, Sperm, Blue, Minke and Orca specimens and 
see a complete Blue Whale skeleton. Other magnificent 
things that we shall see are locked Moose antlers. Hippo 
and Elephant skulls, articulated skeletons of many of our 
large mammals and perhaps the largest Narwhal tusk in 
Canada. Find out what ambergris and rancid whale 
blubber smell like. See some spermaceti oil from the head 
of a Sperm Whale. This trip is limited to the first 15 
people who sign up at the Club number 722-3050. 

Children permitted under strict parental control. 

Tuesday 

14 February 

7:00 p.m. 

Social & Club 

business 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

INDONESIA, A HISTORY LIKE NO OTHER .. . 
ISLANDS OF SPICE, ANCIENT LAKES, ENDEMIC 
SPECIES, HUMAN DISTURBANCES AND 
EARTHQUAKES 

Speaker: Paul Hamilton 

Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, 

Metcalfe and McLeod Streets. 

7:30 p.m. 

Speaker 

Paul from the Canadian Museum of Nature, his col¬ 
leagues from the University of Windsor, and the Indon¬ 
esian Institute of Sciences, LIPI, have been examining 
over the last six years a series of ancient lakes from the 
region of Wallacea. This region is recognized as one of 
the top biodiversity hotspots in the world and Paul will 
present a range of topics from earthquakes to endemic 
species, all of which contain common links of global 
significance. 
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Sunday 
19 February 
8:00 a.m. 


Sunday 
26 February 
8:30 a.m. 
to 

5:30 p.m. 


WINTER RAPTORS AND OTHER WINTER 
HIGHLIGHTS 

Leaders: Bernie Ladouceur 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, northeast corner 
of the parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

This half-day trip will focus on finding some of the 
wintering hawks and owls in the region. As we are 
starting in the west-end, the tour will either take us south 
and west of the city, or north and west on the Quebec 
side. We may also search for other interesting birds in the 
area, especially if there are few raptors. Bring a hot drink 
and a snack and clothing adequate for the weather. 

SNOWSHOEING TO BARRON CANYON IN 

ALGONQUIN PARK 

Leader: Jeff Skevington (832-1970) 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, northeast corner 
of the parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

This is a full day outing to one of the most spectacular 
winter wonderlands in southern Ontario. The Barron 
Canyon is amazing to see in the summer but in the winter 
it is an unparalleled experience. You will need snowshoes 
for this outing (they can be rented at most of the outfitters 
in town if you don’t have your own). Don’t worry if you 
haven’t snowshoed before, it isn’t that rigorous a trip. We 
will also explore a few other areas in the park during our 
visit. Winter finches, ravens and even eagles are possible 
to see. We will try some wolf howling too; you never 
know what we might see or hear. It is a two hour drive to 
get to the Barron Canyon so we will be in the field from 
about 10:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Bring a field lunch and 
expect to be back at the parking lot by 5:30 p.m. 
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Saturday 
4 March 
9:00 a.m. 


Sunday 
5 March 
9:00 a.m. 
to 

noon 


EAGLES OF EARDLEY 

Leaders: Bob Bracken and Christina Lewis 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, northeast corner 

of the parking lot, Richmond Rd. at Assaly Rd. 

This will be an outing of approx. 4-5 hours, to search for 
raptors, particularly Bald Eagles (and, with some luck. 
Golden Eagles) as well as other birds that may be found 
in late winter/early spring along the Eardley escarpment, a 
very picturesque area of the Gatineau Hills. Participants 
should be aware that the drive from Ottawa to the 
Eardley-Masham Rd. takes approx. 30 to 40 minutes. 
Please bring along a hot drink, food of your choice, and 
appropriate clothing for whatever weather is forecast for 
this date. 


WINTER OUTING TO JACK PINE TRAIL 
Leader: Dave Moore 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, NE corner of the 
parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road, [or Jack 
Pine Trail Parking Lot #9 at about 9:15 a.m.] 

This is an easy outing for beginners on a lovely trail that 
is maintained for walkers, even in winter. Our Club stocks 
a big bird feeder here so we should see several interesting 
species of birds as well as having the thrill of chickadees 
and nuthatches taking seeds right off our hands. There 
may be animal tracks or other signs of winter activities. 
Wear comfortable, sturdy, water-repellent shoes and bring 
sunflower seeds or unsalted peanuts, and binoculars if you 
have them. 
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Tuesday 

14 March 

7:00 p.m. 

Social & Club 

business 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

MIMICRY: A DEFENSIVE DEVICE IN NATURE! 
Speaker: Arash Rashed 

Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, 

Metcalfe and McLeod Streets. 

7:30 p.m. 

Speaker 

This talk will be about how insects use mimicry to avoid 
predation. Now what is a mimic? A sheep in wolf s 
clothing! Mimics, which are often undefended, seem to 
imitate colour patterns and behaviour of other insects that 
are defended (e.g., by toxin and sting). Hover flies 
(flower flies), which mimic stinging yellow jacket wasps 
are a great example of this fascinating phenomenon. In an 
ongoing project at Carleton University the effectiveness 
of protective colours and behaviour in hover flies, is 
under exploration. Join us for this talk on insect mimicry. 

Sunday- 
26 March 

LIMERICK FOREST TRIP 

Leader: Stew Hamill, Chair, Ecology Subcommittee, 

9:00 a.m. 

to 

4:00 p.m. 

Limerick Forest Advisory Committee 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, northeast corner 
of the parking lot, Richmond Rd. at Assaly Rd., (or 10:30 
a.m. at the post office in North Augusta.) 

The Limerick Forest Advisory Committee hosts another 
field trip to explore old growth in Limerick Forest, south 
of North Augusta. This outing will be to Limerick 119g, a 
mixed forest stand which is about 80 years in age. It 
contains large Hemlock, Red Maple, Sugar Maple, 

Beech, and White Pine and was assessed as “quality 1” 
old growth. Red-shouldered Hawks and Leathery Grape 
Ferns were noted during an inventory in 2003. The trail 
traverses the sand dune on which this old growth stand is 
growing. Bring a lunch, drinks, binoculars, field guides, 
and clothing suited for hiking with rain gear if rain is 
forecast. After the hike, we will eat our lunches, then 
check a Kemptville Creek marsh for birds (including 
Trumpeter Swans). We plan to leave at 2:30 p.m. for 
Ottawa. 
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Sunday 

2 April 

6:30 a.m. 

to 

6:30 p.m. 

SPRING BIRDING AT PRESQU’ILE 

Leaders: Tom Hanrahan & David Britton. 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, northeast corner 
of the parking lot, Richmond Rd at Assaly Rd. 

The Club’s traditional spring outing to Presqu’ile 

Provincial Park offers an ideal opportunity to study the 
diverse assortment of water fowl that congregate in the 
surrounding waters during their northward migration. 
Transportation will be by a comfortable motor coach 
equipped with washroom. Bring a lunch. We usually stop 
for a coffee break going and on the return trip home. 

Dress appropriately for the weather. The cost is $28 
which will cover entrance fees to Presqu’ile. (PLEASE 
REGISTER EARLY; see the introduction to Coming 
Events for information.) 

Please remember to set your clocks AHEAD before 
retiring Saturday as this is daylight savings weekend. 

Tuesday 

11 April 

7:00 p.m. 

Social & Club 

business 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

THELON GAME SANCTUARY: WHERE TIME 

AND LIGHT STAND STILL 

Speaker: Max Finkelstein 

Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, 

Metcalfe and McLeod Streets. 

7:30 p.m. 

Speaker 

The Thelon Game Sanctuary is one of the largest, and 
most remote protected areas in Canada, and the last 
mainland area of Canada to be explored by Europeans. 

Here is the land of the Pleistocene, or as close as one can 
get to these days anywhere on earth. It is a land barely out 
of the Ice Age, a land unchanged by our society, where 
you can travel for weeks and not see another person. It 
may be considered Canada’s ‘Serengeti’—one of the 
world’s largest, least disturbed ecosystems. Here, caribou 
still migrate vast distances, grizzly bears and wolves 
roam, raptors soar, and musk ox graze undisturbed. Yet 
this had once been a peopled land and their marks bear 
testimony to the people who had called this land home. 

Max hopes to bring a taste of the magic and mystery of 
the Thelon Game Sanctuary through slides and stories 
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Sunday 

23 April 
9:00 a.m. 

to 

noon 

SPRING NATURE WALK 

Leader: Dave Moore 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, northeast corner 
of the parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

Join Dave on an easy beginners nature walk on NCC 
pathways behind the Nortel Building on Carling Avenue. 

We shall look for signs of spring such as returning birds 
and early spring flowers. Waterproof boots may be 
required in some areas. 

Saturday 
29 April 
7:30 p.m. 

OFNCSOIREE 

Meet: St. Basil’s Church, off Maitland, just north of the 
Queensway. 

Come for an evening of fun and celebration at our annual 
Club event. See insert for details. For more information 
call Marilyn Ward at our Club number 722-3050, or for 
information regarding displays call Phil Jeffreys at 
721-0139. 


DEADLINE: Material intended for the April - June issue must be in the editor’s 
hands by February 1, 2006. Mail your manuscripts to: 

Karen McLachlan Hamilton 

2980 Moodie Drive, Nepean, ON, K2J 4S7 

H: (613) 838-4943 email: hamilton@storm.ca. 


ANY ARTICLES FOR TRAIL & LANDSCAPE? 

Have you been on an interesting field trip or made some unusual observations 
recently? Write up your thoughts and send them to Trail & Landscape. We accept 
email, diskettes and CDs, or submissions in traditional form- typed, written, or 
printed. 

URL of our site: WEBMASTER’S email 

www.ofnc.ca webmaster@ofnc.ca 
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